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ABI i LLA Apollinaris 


Natural Sparkling Water bottled at the Spring. 
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An impression of the Comet as 
ordered for Panair do Brasil 
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Copacabana Beach, 


airliner 


Havilland 


COME I 


—it makes every present-day mainliner a thing of the past 


By its speed and luxury the Comet is attracting current trafhe— 
opening up new traffic opportunities. 

The first year’s operation from May 2, 1952 —with the 
earliest version of the Comet -— proved, in 9,000 revenue 
hours and a hundred million passenger-miles, the 
outstanding merit and economy of the British jet, the airliner 
of the future. 

Comets already fly 150,000 miles a week along 30,000 miles of 


unduplicated trunk route. 


Jet-propelled, vibration-free, 


British jets (de Havilland Ghost) are recording 600,000 engine- 
miles a week in airline service, flying the equivalent of 10 times 
round the world between overhauls. The Ghost is the only jet 
engine in commercial service. 
Comet 2, going into service shortly, carries 44 passengers on 
stages exceeding 2,000 miles. 
Comet 3, going into service in 1956/7, will carry up to 76 pas- 
sengers on still longer stages. 


The Comet 2 and 3 have Rolls-Royce Avon engines. 


rock-steady, smooth, quiet, 


restful, as if poised motionless in space—but at 500 miles an hour 


DE HAVILLAND OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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Factories in England, North America and Australasia 
Long-established distributing and servicing organisation throughout the free world 
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hw Royal Navy, which has to maintain 





sea communications, regards counter-measures to 
the submarine threat as of first importance. 
Much of the new anti-submarine equipment 

is specialised, and demands unique capabilities 


and characteristics from the aircraft employed. 





To cover this feature of defence the Fairey Gannet 
is in super-priority production, and has also 


been ordered for the Royal Australian Navy. 


AIREY AVIATIO 


THE FAIREY AVIATION COMPANY LIMITED + HAYES +- MIDDLESEX 
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BETTER VALUE THAN EVER GUARANTEED 


Still Lower Running Costs! 


Better-than-ever tyre value ! There are good reasons why you get this 
when you buy Goodyear. For Goodyear tyres are so much better in 
every way. Better in design — with new advance features made 
possible only by the vast and varied resources of Goodyear, the 
world’s biggest tyre manufacturers. Better in reliability — with 
strong, resilient rayon cord bodies, tougher sidewalls and thicker, 
deeper treads. It is this carcass-tread combination that gives extra 
miles and lower running costs. Better in riding comfort and road-grip 
— with the famous diamond tread design still further improved with 
fast-acting Stop-Notches. Better in all-round performance. Better in 
economy — with high mileage. 
That’s why you should always insist on Goodyear tyres. 


You can trust 
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Europe’s largest Car Hire Operators 






ALL-WEATHER TYRE 
Specially built to cut running 
costs. Tough, sturdy and 
long lasting. Sets a new high 





Mighty in strength, endur- 
ance and _ performance — 
outstanding value for the 
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New British 
& French Cars 


Se/f-drive 

Chauffeur-driven 
Anywhere, anytime 
CAREFREE MOTORING : Godfrey Davis supply you with 


only the finest cars—all serviced and maintained in top 
condition. For first class —- performance and con- 
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Also at Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 (GLAdstone 6474) 
and 112 North End Road, London, W.14 (FULham 6846) 
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CORONATION REVIEW 
of the | 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 
by | 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
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See the fastest, most spectacular 
show on earth, at Farnborough’. . . an 
exhibition of Britain’s latest aircraft. 
} Fighters, bombers and civil aircraft 
will thrill the crowd and impress the 
World with the skill of British 
? designers, constructors and—pilots. 













BICC are members of the 

of British Se 
Constructors and have pro- 
vided the electric cables for 
many of the aircraft at this 
exhibition. 


* The public are admitted to the Farnborough S.B.A.C. 
Exhibition on Ith, 12th and 13th September. 


; 
BICC big WORLD'S LARGEST CABLE MANUFACTURERS | 
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BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 
21 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.!. MUS. 1600 
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Electric arc welding has brought 
about great changes in British 
Shipbuilding. More and more 
ships are being built by welding 
together large sections on the 
Slipways. Much of the arc 
welding and other equipment 
used in Britain’s shipyards 
is manufactured by ‘ENGLISH 


ELECTRIC’. 








Today, British shipbuilders 
face more foreign competition 
than ever before. ‘ENGLISH 
FLectRic’ is providing our 
shipyards with the most modern 
equipment to enable ships to 
be built at competitive prices, 
thus helping Britain to supply 
the world with its finest ships. 
In this, as in so many other 
ways, “ENGLISH ELECTRIC” con- 
tributes to the better living of 


millions. 
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MODERN MAGIC: A GIANT HOUSE-MOVER IN AMERICA TRANSPORTING A THREE-BEDROOM HOUSE AND ITS CONTENTS 
TO A NEW SITE, TO MAKE WAY FOR A NEW HIGHWAY. 


Moving from one house to another is always an unsettling process, entailing 
considerable planning, and invariably some of the cherished household gods are 
smashed in transit and curtains and carpets prove to be the wrong size for the new 
rooms. How often has the harassed housewife longed for an Aladdin's lamp with 
its attendant genie to whisk the house away and set it down on a new site. 
However, this is now being done in America, not by a genie but by a giant machine. 
Our photograph shows this house-remover at work in Valley Stream, Long Island, 


where it is removing 200 houses to make way for the new Southern Highway, 
which will take six lines of traffic. The houses are all ranch-style homes of the 
three-bedroom type and nothing need be removed from the houses, as the big 
machine carries them away complete as soon as the water, gas and electricity have 
been cut off. The removal of each house takes three days, and a house is set 
aside on the new site to accommodate each family while their home is being moved 
Not even the television aerial was removed from the house shown above 
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hg the scholastic establishment which more than forty years ago I attended, 

it was our custom to sing a song, among others, which declared that, 
in the view of healthy and right-minded boys, there was no month like 
October. The reason for this strongly expressed preference—and, being 
a particularly good song, it was always sung with immense noise and gusto 
—was that it brought the cold weather down, “when the wind and the 


rain continue,”’ a curious 
taste when one considers 
it. Few of those who 
sang the song then would 
be hardy enough to-day, 
I imagine, to echo such 
strenuous sentiments with 
sincerity. For we have 
reached an age when we 
could mostly do, except 
those of us who are dairy 
farmers, with a good deal 
less wind and rain and a 


or even, the more forward- 
looking of us, for March, 
which was the month in 


the song selected by the ye rinst coNSIDERABLE TEXT TO BE DISCOVERED OF THE ANCIENT CYPRO-MINOAN SCRIPT : 
OF THE CLAY TABLET, CERTAINLY EARLIER THAN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY B.C., DISCOVERED AT ENKOMI. 


“student pale and meagre” 
—the wretched smug or 
swot—who declared that it brought him 

“‘ theme and lesson and prize, 

And scholarship O so eager.” 

But Edward Bowen knew his boys, and so did 
John Farmer, and a splendid song they made of 
it, with its thundering chorus of 

“ October | October | 

March to the dull and sober ! 
The suns of May for the schoolgirls’ play, 
But give to the boys October!” 

I have now, however, reached an age in 
which I am entitled to an individual preference, 
and, despite the underlying sadness of the month, 
I plump on the whole for September. Keats 
had the same preference; and what could be 
lovelier than an English walled garden, full of 
flowers and fruit and drowsy insects, on a sunny 
September morning. And the sun, as a rule, I 
find shines more consistently in early September 
than in any other season of the English year. But 
it is for one memory in particular that I love the 
month, It was close on thirty years ago that at 
the beginning of September I bade a sad farewell 
to a great house in the North Country in which 
I had been staying, and which I knew I was 
seeing for the last time, and which, a few months 
later, though I did not then know it, was to 
saffer under the axe and dynamite of the house- 
breaker. All day I drove southwards, through the 
rith Midland countryside, past noble parks and 
trees—+still untouched by the fate that was lying 
in wait for them also a generation ahead—until 
towards evening of a calm and lovely day I 
reached the little North Buckinghamshire village 
where I was to live for the next twenty years. 
The ancient house on its moated mound just 
outside the village which for so long was to 
pe my home was still in the hands of the 

uilders and decorators; I can even now 
vividly recall the name of the firm that carried 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


NEW LIGHT ON ANCIENT CYPRUS. 


days would pass in a 
whirl of unceasing, exciting 
activity in house and 
garden, as. we supervised 
and helped—or hindered 
great deal more sun! We —builder and gardener, 
should probably be more unpacked boxes of books 
likely now to endorse the and papers, china and 
later verse in the song, in glass, and arranged the 
which the girls, poor, weak- furniture and hung the 
ling creatures, express their pictures as each of the 
liking for May— rooms was made ready for 
“ ” habitation. I can still see 
we tie oll ony, the glittering white of the 
“ How mild the air newly-painted walls and 
that blows is ! the friendly, beautiful oak 
How nicely sweet the soft of the beams stripped of 
spring day! their many coats, the 
— hoes mice the “ shining elm staircase, the 
vast fireplace we undug in 

a a a 





THE “‘TEMPLE’’ SITE AT ENKOMI. THE INSCRIBED TABLET 
ABOVE WAS FOUND UNDER A HEARTH AT APPROXIMATELY 
THE BOTTOM RIGHT-HAND CORNER OF THESE BUILDINGS. 


This tablet was found at Enkomi, in Cyprus, during excavations carried 
out by Mr. Porphyrios Dikaios, F.S.A., Curator of the Cyprus Museum, 
and forming part of the joint.work done with the French Mission 
under Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer. The tablet was found during supplementary 
work, after the formal excavations had closed, among sherds which had 
been as a foundation for a hearth of the thirteenth century B.C. 
It is of hard-baked clay of pinkish colour, and although fragmentary is, 
nevertheless, in exceilent preservation. It contains the only known con- 
siderable text in the Cypro-Minoan (or Cypro-Mycen@an) script, which 
was previously known only from clay balls, cylinder seals, vessels and 
bronze objects and from a very badly preserved fragment of tablet found 
last year at Enkomi. The new tablet (11 by 95 cms.) contains 22 lines 
on one face and 16 lines (not so well preserved) on the other; and its 
discovery is an event of major im . _If ever deciphered through 
the Cypriot syllabary of the classical period which largely derives from the 
Cypro-Minoan one, much may be learnt about the history of Enkomi and 
Cyprus in general. Its discovery also gives hopes that yet more tablets may 
be at or near this site. 


seventeenth-century wall, on which all our worldly hopes and interests 
had momentarily become centred. Beside us walked a great, grey, deep- 
ruffed, deep-chested dog, of Gladstonian dignity, of terrifyingly wolf-like 
appearance, and of almost unbelievable gentleness, who from the first 
moment adopted his future home as though he had lived there for ever, and 
as though he knew that beneath the grass of its quiet lawn, sheltered from 


wind and sound by its 
high yew hedges, he was 
to find after seven happy 
years his eternal resting- 
place. Then, until we 
returned for our evening 
meal down the elm-lined 
lane, the calm September 


one room, and the beautiful 

carved Jacobean  over- 

mantel of another, the old 
THE TWO FACES walnut and mahogany 
furniture that we had 
brought with us that fitted 
into their places in their new home as though 
they had been made for it, and the seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century ladies and gentlemen in 
their gilt frames who seemed to accept, so sur- 
prisingly and naturally, their new and humbler 
home as if it was part of the eternal order of 
things. They looked down as though they were 
happy, and as though the serenity of that 
enchanting, welcoming little house had won their 
hearts, as it had won ours, as soon as they were 
carried into it. 

And outside was that mellow September, and 
the gentle, rolling fields and guardian elms of 
the North Buckinghamshire plain, imperceptibly 
turning from green to gold at the warning of the 
first night frosts after those warm, sun-kist, misty 
days. There was no sound of anything but birds 
and human voices, of the cattle in the fields, and 
the distant noises of the quiet village street. All 
the houses in it were either of rosy seventeenth- 
century brick, with high-pitched roofs, or of 
whitewashed walls with half-timbering and 
thatch, and all stood almost hidden from one 
another and the world in groves and clusters 
of elms. There were no aeroplanes, no sounds 
of wireless, no lights but the soft glow of 
oil-lamps, round which we sat at nights reading 
in a profound country quiet. The restless 
modern world existed, but it was still, though 
we were only fifty miles from London, far 
away. I have never known so peaceful a place, 
or so gently happy a one, and that September 
for me was like a kind of honeymoon between 
man and earth, dweller and home. I became 
naturalised, as it were, into the quiet land I 
had chosen and which was to be my background 
for so long. There was no sense of strangeness, 
none of unfamiliarity ; it was as though I had been 
born there, and even the beloved Wiltshire haunts 
of my boyhood did not seem any more home than 


out the work and the faces of the genial local worthies who were this. Perhaps it had such magic for me because this unassuming yet 


its unchanging members and employees, and who, during the next three 
intensely exciting, yet peaceful weeks, were to become my close allies 
and friends. Until the house was ready for occupation I had arranged to 
stay in the village post-office half-a-mile away, “a cottage well-thatched 
with straw "’ and kept by some of the kindest people I had ever encountered. 
Thence every morning I and my companion set out along a grassy, nut-grown, 
elm-bordered lane which took us, without crossing or touching a road, to the 
old white house, with its tall, Elizabethan chimneys and beautiful red-brick 


enchanted countryside, drawing its atmosphere from an incredibly ancient 
woodland past—for it had once been part of the forest of Bernwood— 
formed a high watershed between the East Anglian sands, where I was born, 
and the south-western beechwoods, where I was bred. I cannot explain it, 
but can only record the fact of my sudden and glad enslavement, and the 
love and gratitude I still feel for that friendly land of elms, sloping meadows, 
ancient oaks and leafy hamlets, and for the benediction of the kindly 
autumn month in which I was first made free of it. 
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A NEW OBJECTIVE FOR THE CONQUEROR OF EVEREST: THE UNCLIMBED HIMALAYAN PEAK OF 


WITH THE SOUTH COL AND A SHOULDER OF EVEREST ON THE LEFT. [“ The Times" copyright photograph. | 


THE AMERICAN ATTEMPT TO CLIMB THE SECOND-HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE WORLD: A VIEW OF MOUNT GODWIN AUSTEN (28,250 FT.) AND THE GLACIER 


the world, had failed owing to bad weather conditions. A member 
expedition was reported to have lost his life and two others were badly frost 
bitten. The expedition established Camp VIII. at 26,000 ft. on August |, 
but a five-day storm prevented the climbers from going higher, and they 


It was recently announced that Sir Edmund Hillary, who with Bhutia Tensing 
reached the summit of Everest on May 29, is to lead a New Zealand expedition 
on the unclimbed peak of Makalu (27,790 ft.), the fifth-highest in the world. 
The party will consist of eight New Zealanders and two British climbers. On 
August 26 it was announced that the American attempt to climb Mount Godwin 
Austen (28,250 {ft.), otherwise known as K2, the second-highest mountain in 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE HEIGHTS: 


MAKALU, OBJECTIVE OF A NEW ZEALAND EXPEDITION, AND MOUNT 


[Photograph by Eric Shipton.) 
of the 


returned to their base camp on August 16. The expedition was the first to 
attempt to climb the mountain for fifteen years. 


GODWIN AUSTEN. 
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OR the first time in seven years I do 
not describe myself at the head of 
this article as holder of a professorial 
chair in the University of Oxford. It 
seems only the other day that I stood up 
in the Hall of All Souls’ College and, 
after bowing to the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors, delivered my inaugural lecture, 
* Before the University of Oxford,”’ as 
the published copy states in lofty and, in 
truth, exaggerated style. (The lecture was, at all 
events, delivered before some 200 members of the 
University, and that was an audience never approached 
at any subsequent official lecture.) I suppose that 
all who retire from an interesting appointment feel 
some regret, even if they also feel tired, which—I am 
glad to say—I do not. I have been working hard 
since the end of the Trinity Term, and, if my health 
remains good, I hope my pen and brain will main- 
tain their standard, such as it is, for a good many 
years to come. I have quite an ambitious programme 
before me, and with reasonable fortune I can hope 
to extend it beyond my present plans. 

The Chichele Chair of the History of War at 
Oxford, first of all known as the Chair of Mili 
History, has not a long history. The first holder was 
Spenser Wilkinson, who had been, like myself, both 
military historian and journalist. His outstanding 
work, in my opinion, was that in 
which he studied the military edu- 
cation of Napoleon: “‘ The Defence 
of Piedmont,” ‘‘ The French Army 
Before Napoleon,” and “‘ The Rise 
of General Bonaparte."’ He was 
succeeded by General Sir Ernest 
Swinton, a regular soldier, whose 
name is remembered in connection 
with the conception of the tank in 
warfare. He was not first and fore- 
most a historian, but he was an 
excellent writer and an imaginative 
student of warfare, as his famous 
book of short stories, ‘‘ The Green 
Curve,” testifies. He retired during 
the Second World War, but the 
Chair was not filled until after it 
was over. I was the third holder, 
appointed in 1946. As the title 
sometimes puzzles people outside 
academic life, 1 may explain that 
certain professorial chairs attached 
to All Souls are named in honour of 
Archbishop Chichele, co-founder of 
the College with King Henry VI. 

The chief task of the holder of 
this Chichele Chair must obviously 
be to teach, by lectures and seminars, 
the ‘ special subject” on military 
history, which is one of a number 
of alternative subjects to be taken 
by candidates in the Honours School 
of Modern History. This is a rela- 
tively restricted field, but I think 
that men taking this special — 
have held their own. The holder 

thaps carries one extra responsi- 
ility ;: while there are a number of 
tutors who are first-class teachers 
of military history, this is not part 
of the normal academic historical 
equipment, so that there is often 
a shortage. Being new to the work 
and perhaps slow in the uptake, 
I did not at first realise how im- 
portant was the seminar in these 
circumstances, because it goes 
further to replace private tuition 
than the lecture can. In a seminar 
two heads are better than one, 
Looking back now I appreciate 
clearly how much I owed to the 
colleague who worked with me and 
at the start gave me invaluable 
advice from his much longer ex- 
perience, Apart from the special 


A WINDOW ON 
REFLECTIONS ON RETIREMENT. 
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power.”” And year after year England was threatened 
by Spanish fleets far superior to that which comprised 
the Armada of 1588. 

I give this as admittedly a rare example of how 
a broad background may be falsified by lack of com- 
prehension of military affairs. I do not pretend that 
it would be easy to parallel. Yet on a smaller scale 
misapprehensions of a similar kind would not, I think, 
be difficult to find. Again, there existed until recently 
a tendency to minimise the effects of war which also 
distorted history. With this was coupled a belief that 
wars were no more than instruments of destiny and 
never its creator. Thus it was made to appear that 
the fluctuations of power were the results of inevit- 
able and predestined causes, mainly economic, and 
that wars merely went along with deep changes ; 
they had little part in making them and were them- 
selves as much subject as the changes to the laws of 
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finds that at the Battle of Solferino in 
1859 Napoleon III. and the Emperor 
Francis Joseph led armies of almost pre- 
cisely equal strength, 160,000 each, may 
feel astonished. He might rather regard 
this situation as logical, because one or 
the other would have made every effort 
to avoid war if he had felt himself to be 
in an inferiority. 

No one who makes a careful study of 
the Civil War in England can assert that there was in- 
evitability in the result. At one moment, indeed, the 
Royalists ap to have taken the measure of their 
foes, and with better leadership there is no reason why 
they should ever have lost that ascendancy. If they 
had emerged victorious the evolution of Parliamentary 
government would have followed other lines. Another 
great civil war, that which followed the First World 
War in Russia, is often regarded as unimportant 
because it is believed that there never was any doubt 
about the result. This again is false. When Kolchak's 
offensive was at its height and Denikin’s was gathering 
momentum there was a probability that the Bol- 
sheviks would suffer final defeat. Lenin, we have 
reason to know, was depressed about the prospects 
and did not believe that there was any certainty of 
victory for his side even after Kolchak had been 
defeated. In this case the result was of far more 
importance than that of our civil 
war, because the Russian revolution 
and its effects upon the world have 
been the most portentous event of 
this century. 

Finally, I believe that the widest 
— knowledge of military 

istory in a community is of utili- 
tarian value and that the lack of it 
in ours has been harmful in the past. 
When I talk of military history in 
this connection I refer in particular 
to grand strategy and the economic 
and administrative background of 
war, It is important from the point 
of view of public opinion that a 
section of those who form it should 
have the benefit of a historical 
background which makes it possible 
to assess and to understand the 
causes of war. Politicians are none 
too strong in this respect and, how- 
ever strong they may be, they can 
not nowadays do unpopular things 
without the aid of an intelligent 
public. It is often said that during 
the decade before the Second World 
War the public was blind and be- 
wildered use it lacked strong 
political leaders. There is truth in 
the charge, but it is also true that 
of the weakness was in the 
public itself and probable that 
this was due to lack of historical 
background. Obviously, not all can 
have this, but such knowledge does 
tend to percolate into a far wider 
public than that which possesses it. 

This is why I say that teach- 
ing of the political, economic and 
strategic history of warfare is 
valuable and why I am glad to 
note that it has become more 
general. I do not suggest that 
every student should stop there. 
Some at least ought to go 
farther and tackle the technical 
and the tactical. My own experi- 
ence has been that those who 
have been induced to take the 
first step are apt to take the 
second of their own accord, find- 
ing in the subject a fascination 
which in all probability they 
little expected to feel. To give 
one illustration of what I mean, 
I found recently that one subject, 
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subject, the Professor is given a 
pretty free hand as regards lectures 
on other subjects which fit into 
the syllabus of the School of 
Modern History. It is not much 
good his offering any which do 
not appear to have a utilitarian 
value. 

The use of the academic study 
of military history has in this 


TO BE PLACED IN THE ANESSET, THE PARLIAMENT OF ISRAEL: A MASSIVE BRONZE SEVEN-BRANCH 
CANDLESTICK—A MENORAR—BY BENNO ELKAN, THE SYMBOL OF A LIGHT NEVER QUENCHED. 

A massive bronze Seven-Branch Candlestick, a Menorah, by Benno Elkan, is being presented to the Parliament of 

a i — that it shall be placed 


. The idea was put forward first by members of a Parliamentary delegation which recently visited Israel. 
members of it and other friends and well-wishers of the State — a tative committee, which 
t wien, with 


includes members of both Houses, under the chairmanship of Mr. Lord Samuel as president. 
‘enorah is for the Jewish people a » of Light and Aspiration. It was in use by them far back in history 
in their own land; has gone with them in their long wanderings, lighted all through the centuries cn festive and 
sign of undying hope and faith; it is now the em of the new State of Israel. Mr. Benno 

ve 


the technique of naval warfare 
in the days of sail, made a 
strong appeal and that a number 
of the most promising men were 
eager to read all they could 
about it. Knowledge of that 
sort is not, of course, a national 
asset, except in the sense that 
all historical knowledge is, as a 
means of broadening and making 
fruitful the mind. That is the 


country only been recognised re-  giavery, the age-long 
exile into their native 


cently. It is not even now always 
admitted to be desirable, but the 
subject has in the last few years strengthened its 
position in the majority of our universities. The lack 
of study of military —— in the past actually led 
in some cases to completely false conceptions in the 
minds of distinguished historians, This was notably 
the case with one subject on which I have recently 
been at work—the war with Spain in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth I. The nineteenth-century English 
historians assumed that the defeat of the Armada 
broke the naval power of _~ and freed England 
from all serious anxiety. th these assumptions 
were shown by Sir Julian Corbett to be fallacies. 
A first-class modern historian, who would certainly 
acknowledge his debt to Corbett, takes a very different 
view. Keith Feiling writes; ‘‘ Strong galleons of the 
‘Indian Guard’ and swift treasure-carrying cruisers, 
excellent fortifications in the Islands [Azores], convoy 
from St. Helena for the carracks coming from India— 
against these Drake's method of surprise had lost its 


t 
land.” 


predestination. Few broadminded historians still cling 
to this belief, but remains of its misty atmosphere 
still survive. 

It is untrue that war has not over and over again 
profoundly altered the course of history. It is equally 
untrue that the results of war are, as a rule, inevit- 
able. Let it be admitted that in some cases they can 
be described as such. In a few cases, indeed, not only 
all observers, but the D mes ts themselves, can 
discern where victory will lie. Yet the results of most 
wars are determined by the chances of battle; in 
most instances those chances are pretty evenly 
balanced and in quite a large number the prophets 
find themselves in the wrong. The reason is simple ; 
though rulers and States have often enough gone 
rashly to war, in the majority of cases they do not 
do so without careful consideration, so that most wars 
do not start with a vast disparity between the forces 
standing face to face. The inexperienced reader who 





from 
time before going to Israel. first pu 


of education, except 
that which is purely vocational. 

My seven years at Oxford have been as good as 
any I have known in my life. Work is made easier 
and time is saved when one lives beside a library as 
good as the Codrington at All Souls, and when it fails 
one has only to cross the road to enter the Bodleian. 
In term-time I pretty regularly spent five nights a 
week in my rooms in college and only two at home 
in London. With one exception, I do not suppose 
that any other Fellow passed as much of his time 
within All Souls during those particular years. I 
went when it was still struggling to recover from the 
effects of the war and stayed long enough to see it 
virtually back to its old standards in all respects. 
I believe that it possesses vitality and can adapt 
itself to the nteds of to-day, without losing the qualities 
which have made it uniqhe. But I am not writing 
about All Souls, though it was so much ~ of my 
life at Oxford. I hope to see it again, but I have said 
farewell to the Chair which is attached to it. 


N.B.—The photograph om this page does not illustrate the article by Captain Cyril Falls. 
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RECENT FRENCH OFFENSIVES IN INDO-CHINA: 
OPERATIONS “CAMARGUE” AND “HIRONDELLE.” 





OPERATION “‘ CAMARGUE'': FRANCO-VIET NAMESE TROOPS MOVING INLAND AFTER 
LANDING ON THE COAST 28 MILES FROM THE PORT OF HUE ON JULY 25 





(ABOVE.) 7 
TRAVELLING ON THE “ ROAD ds 

WITHOUT JjOY'’: A _ FRANCO- s . 
VIET NAMESE ARMOURED UNIT / 

IN INDO-CHINA ON THE MOVE IN al 


A DESOLATE AREA. 


N July 17 about 5000 

French and Viet Namese 
paratroops were dropped on 
a large Viet Minh supply 
base at Langson, about six 
miles from the Tongking- 
Chinese border. The opera- 
tion, known as Operation 
“* Hirondelle,”” was success- 
fully concluded on July 18, 
when the parachute bat- 
talions, having destroyed 
some 5000 tons of material, 
including arms and ammu- 
nition, joined up with a relief 
column from the Hanoi 
defence area, sent to cover 
their withdrawal. The French 
Union forces suffered very 
few casualties, although some 
men collapsed in the intense 
heat during the arduous 
retirement. On July 28 the 
French launched Operation 
“Camargue" by landing 
tanks and artillery from the 
sea to engage Viet Minh 
forces in the Hué-Quang 
Tri area, and also dropped 
two parachute battalions. 
Owing to the arid nature of 
the area it is known to the 
French as “ Road Without 
Joy.”"" The ground troops, 
numbering 10,000 men, were 
given air support, and 1550 
casualties were inflicted on 

the Viet Minh forces. 





RETURNING IN THE LANDING-SHIP ORNE ON THE COMPLETION OF OPERATION ‘“‘ HIRONDELLE'’: FRENCH AND VIET NAMESE PARATROOPS 
RESTING AFTER A DARING RAID ON LANGSON. 


‘ ry 
 s i? 
‘2 





KEEPING THEIR WEAPONS DRY WHILE SWIMMING A RIVER: MEN OF A VIET NAMESE RIFLE OPERATION “‘ CAMARGUE'’: FRENCH TROOPS WATCHING THEIR SUPPORTING AIRCRAFT 
BATTALION CARRYING OUT AN ENCIRCLING MOVEMENT IN DIFFICULT COUNTRY. BOMBING A STRONG-POINT WHICH HAD HELD UP THE ADVANCE FROM THE SEA 
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EXCAVATIONS AT BAIZ2: UNCOVERING THE WORLD’S FIRST SPA_ Al 


THE FIRST YEARS OF 
A PROJECT OF 
IMMENSE PROMISE. 


By Professor AMEDEO 
MAIURI. 


NE of the most important 
centres of the ancient 
world—the Thermal Baths at 
Baia, on the Bay of Naples— 
has just been opened to the 
public. The excavations, which 
were begun in 1941, interrupted 
by the war and resumed in 
1951, have now, after three 
years of hard work, led to the 
discovery of three great 
thermal buildings—of which 
previously nothing was known 
except their larger halls or 
apses (which were improperly 
known as temples—the temples 
respectively of Venus, Mercury 
and Diana) and mentioned in 
antiquity as among the most 
splendid examples of Roman 
thermal architecture. But as 
a result of the slow sinking of 
the whole of the coast of the 
Bay of Pozzuoli, and with it 
the ancient mineral springs, 
and owing to the transference 
of the thermal cures of Baiz 
to the waters and muds of 
Ischia, it seemed that the 
Thermal Baths of Baiz, at the 
end of their practical use(which 
came two or three centuries 
ago), were condemned to 
abandonment and destruction ; 
and the whole enchanting hill- 
side, full of flowers and per- 
fumed with myrtle—regarded 
by the ancients as an essential 
part of such cures—had been 
transformed into vineyards and 
cut into deeply, in a number of 
places, by the Pozzolana caves, ; : FIG. I. EXCAVATING THE FIRST OF THE WORLD'S SPAS AND THE 
excavations for puteolana pulvis—the Puteoline dust which, in ancient days as well as now, formed ocr tuxuRIOUS RESORT OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE: THE TERRACES 
one of the best cements for making mortar. Despite the damage done by both Nature and man, op paig. Now BEING CLEARED OF CULTIVATION AND RUBBLE. 
the mass of the Baian constructions seemed still so important that without hesitation we undertook ’ 
the labour of excavation and systematisation, since we were convinced of the exceptional interest which 
the discovery of the biggest and most famous thermal institution and health resort of the ancient 
world would afford. Among the many ancient witnesses to the beauties, luxury and sophistication of 
life at Baie, from Horace to Propertius and Martial, from Cicero to Seneca and Tacitus (who 
brilliantly describes the tragedy of Nero's matricide on a quiet night of 59 a.p.), the chief sources : : Conti 
for the therapeutic virtues of Baia are *pertal , specif 
the naturalist Pliny, the Elder, and whic 
the medical writer Celsius. Pliny bee man’ 
enumerates the great riches and whic 
variety of mineral waters which spring estab 
forth from the subsoil, containing with 
sulphur, salt, alum and bitumen ; the ' shade 
degree of heat which is such as to heat ; : in, s 
the air without the need of any hypo- : squat 
caust and to bring cold water to the * Ko: 4 theat: 
boil in the basins ; and finally a num- ; :, for t 
ber of thermo-marine springs rising in watc 
the middle of the Gulf of Baiz. Celsius marin 
describes more particularly the hot spect 
vapours exhaled from the soil which, the d 
piped and concentrated in great domed the R 
halls, constituted the best cure for luxuri 
maladies of the joints. These were the : > resort 
famous sudationes, or sweating- or heat- buildi 
rooms. After three years of work, we the m 
are now in a position to give a full which 
account of the nature and function of elabo 
the Baian Baths and—incidentally— (whic 
to justify the enthusiasm poets, the t 
writers and naturalists have always espec 
shown for this extreme corner of the curing 
Bay of Naples. The complex of ruins dise 
to-day now stretches along a front of terrace 
some 450 metres (492 yards) and rises of a 
in steps from the foot of the hill (Figs. 1 in the 
and 5) through levels and porticoes deep ¢ 
and terraces serving both as ways and om 6 
places for resting up to the crest, where founta 
a solarium (built above the Augustan for t 
aqueduct which used to convey water myth 
to the Roman fleet at Misenum) ; mari 
affords a wide view of the Gulf of archac 
Pozzuoli and the shore at Cuma. The ' i Baiz 
whole of the maritime quarter of Baiz, at the 
which formerly made it a seaport and ments 
comprised moles, harbours, artificial at the | 
basins, sea-fish ponds, lighthouses and or bur 
jetties, now lies under the sea to a vation 
depth of at least 8 metres (26 ft.) over of an 
a front of more than 150 metres subsoil 
(164 yards) from the Lido of to-day ; mise | 
and so likewise do the great tanks and cubase 
the sweating-rooms. There survive Sg 
to-day only the constructions set up that q 
along the slope of the hill; these, to the 
diversified with porticoes, gardens and Oe 
nymphaea, made of Baia a unique 
resort for cures and rest. We have, in 
i}. 2, A FINE TORSO OF EROS: ONE OF THE SCULPTURES RECOVERED fact, at Baie the first example of those 
BY DRAGGING FROM THE NOW-SUBMERGED PART OF BAIA, spas which in our day unite with 
[Continued opposite. 


FIG. 3. A SATYR, THE UPPER TORSO OF WHICH HAS BEEN EATEN 
AWAY BY THE ACTION OF MARINE MOLLUSCS. 
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IMPERIAL ROME’S MOST LUXURIOUS HOLIDAY RESORT. 


yy: : abe” Continued.| 

me remained buried 
: some 8 to 10 metres 
(26 to 33 ft.) deep 
below water and mud. 
Some twenty-five 
years ago the opera- 
tion of dragging the 
mirror-like water 
opposite what is to- 
day the causeway, 
yielded columns, re- 
liefs, cornices and 
richly-decorated 
beam-work, a series of 
beautiful sculptures 
belonging to the 
buildings which used 
at one time to form 
Baiz's seafront. One 
of these sculptures, 
a Satyr (Fig. 3), 
must have stood for 
a long time rising 
like a flower from the 
water in such a way 
as to be subjected by 
marine molluscs to 
the same sort of 
erosion as affected 
the columns of the 
so-called Temple of 
Serapis at Pozzuoli ; 
but other more lovely 
sculptures, although 
damaged by blows 
received during the 
dragging operations, 
have been recovered 
from the sea-bottom 
in an excellent state 
of preservation 
(Fig. 2). Conditions 
like this will most 
certainly be con- 
firmed when we have 
the means to carry 
out an underwater 
excavation of the 
tanks and the great 
submerged thermal 
halls. Baiz will then 
appear as a huge 
underwater museum. 


FIG. 4. WHERE THE NOBLE AND RICH OF IMPERIAL ROME RESTED DURING THEIR CURES AND WATCHED THE PRESENTATION OF MARINE MYTHS : THE NYMPHZUM 
THEATRE ON THE TERRACES OVERLOOKING THE SEA AT BAL#, WITH ITS FOUNTAIN POOL. PART OF THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS. 


Continued.) 
specific cures everything 
which may ease and console 
man’s spirit. All that part 
which was not the thermal 
establishment was filled 
with seats for repose, 
shaded paths for sauntering 
in, sun lounges, decorated 
squares for bath-chairs, 
theatres and auditoriums 
for those who wished to 
watch theatrical shows on 
marine themes and the 
spectacle of the bathers and 
the day and night life of 
the Roman Empire's most 
luxurious and lively thermal 
resort. In the thermal 
buildings so far excavated, 
the most singular is the one 
which shows us, above an 
elaborate bathing-pool 
(which, like a lake, received 
the thermo-mineral waters 
especially adapted for 
curing digestive and skin 
diseases), a semi-circular 
terrace (Fig. 4) in the form 
of a mymphzum theatre, 
in the orchestra of which a 
deep circular pool had been 
cut out, perhaps for a 
fountain and perhaps also 
for the presentation of 
mythological tables on 
marine themes. But 
archaological research at 
Baia has not stopped short 
at the finding of monu- 
ments which have remained 
at the ground-level of to-day 
or buried by rubble, culti- 
vation, and the earthquakes 
of an eminently volcanic 
subsoil. Baiz's great pro- a! i 
mise lies as much in the ’ . ra 
submerged maritime quarter 4 2 ig 
as in the thermal halls— . ’ we 
that quarter which, owing iY , 
to the gradual sinking of = . : ’ “te 
the earth's surface, has ee Oy a . pete ns * P ; , fae. 
(Continued above, right a we oe + i. - ‘ F 
FIG. §. THE NEWLY-EXPOSED TERRACES OF BAILZ FROM THE SEA. THE NYMPHAUM OF FIG. 4 LIES ABOUT THE CENTRE OF THIS PICTURE, ABOVE THE MASSIVE 
CENTRAL ARCH. IN THIS AREA WAS A GREAT THERMAL TANK FOR THE TREATMENT OF DIGESTIVE AND SKIN DISEASES 
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M®* DAVID WOODWARD, who tells the story 
1 of the life, adventures and catastrophic end of 
what was the biggest warship in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, is a war correspondent who was in at the 
death of the Second German Navy. He was in a hotel 
at Copenhagen. Germany had only two ships larger 
than destroyers still in commission : the Prinz Eugen, 
which was ultimately ‘“‘ expended "’ at Bikini, and the 
Nurnberg, which was handed over to the Russians. 
“A defence company of 13 Parachute Battalion of 
the Sixth Airborne Division’ flew into Kastrup air- 
port at Copenhagen the day after the surrender on 
Liineberg Heath, and found Danish resistance forces 
in charge of the situation. The German fleet lay in 
the dockyard area by the Citadel, and German troops 
were still walking about the streets... Next day Ger- 
many’s second dream of commanding the seas ended. 
A battered Volkswagen with a big white flag drove 
around the Kongens Nytorv, the main public square 
of Copenhagen, and pulled up outside the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, where the British authorities had taken 
up their quarters. In the car were two deathly pale 
German naval officers in worn leather overcoats and 
battered caps, the badges of which were frayed and 
tarnished, a naval driver and a sour-looking woman 
wearing the blouse of the German Wrens with civilian 
skirt and stockings. The woman got out of the car 
and came up to the only person in sight wearing a 
British uniform, a war correspondent (the present 
writer) who stood at the hotel entrance talking to 
the head porter. She said that she had come with 
the two officers to arrange for the handing over of 
the German warships in the port.” 

In a film the surrender would have been made to 
the war correspondent, possibly impersonated by Mr. 
Errol Flynn or an Englishman whom I shall leave 
nameless. But this war correspondent left it to the 
porter to inform the deputation that there was a 
British Admiral upstairs in Room 104, and thought 
to himself: ‘‘ History had happened to him at sea. 
Six years of war were ending upstairs in the drawing- 
room of a hotel suite.’ Six years of warfare had been 
waged, and that this small episode should be reached 
in spring sunshine in Copenhagen ‘‘ was why ships 
and their crews had burned or drowned, why sub- 
marines had been riven, why shipyards from the 
Pacific coast to the blitzed Tyne had worked a con- 
tinuous overtime, and why scientists in still labora- 
tories had done incom- 
prehensible things which 
had made the business 
of protecting life and 
taking it more efficient.” 

The end of the war 
left the correspondent 
meditating on the nature 
and complications of sea 
power ; and his attention 
was ultimately centred 
on the Tirpitz, which 
symbolised at once the 
threat which Germany 
(thirsting for power and 
not, like ourselves, depend- 
ing for livelihood on a 
protecting Fleet) had 
aimed at the world and 
ourselves, and exemplified 
the influence which a big 
ship (the Bismarck was 
another) may wield over 
the dispositions of its 
enemies. The Tirpitz was 
handicapped. “ Apart 
from shortage of oil 
fand it was oil and corn 
which Hitler was after 
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“THE END—THE T/RPITZ UPSIDE-DOWN ON THE SEA-BED"’: 
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“THE TIRPITZ”; By DAVID WOODWARD.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


net defences in a 55-ft. fishing cutter. In 1943 she 
was damaged by midget submarines. The very day 
she finished repairing, planes from six aircraft-carriers 
attacked her, but the ship survived.” Finally, when 
she had crawled to a harbourage within easier reach 
of land-based bombers, the R.A.F. carried out three 
attacks with 10,000-lb. bombs. The German smoke- 





“THE T/RPITS BEHIND TORPEDO NETS AT HER BASE IN 
ALTENFIORD'’: A VIEW OF THE SISTER-SHIP OF THE ILL- 
FATED BISMARCK, WHOSE STRATEGIC FUNCTION WAS TO 
PROTECT THE GERMAN POSITION IN THE NORWEGIAN AND 
ARCTIC AREAS BY THREATENING THE FLANK OF ALLIED 
OPERATIONS AGAINST THE NORTHERN NORWEGIAN AREAS, 
BY ATTACKING WHITE SEA CONVOYS, AND BY TYING DOWN 
HEAVY ALLIED FORCES IN THE ATLANTIC. 
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A VIEW OF THE GREAT GERMAN BATTLESHIP WHICH FOR 








from a room above the morgue at Tromsé, of whom 
it is here recorded that Mr. Lindberg, the Norwegian, 
was soon on the air reporting that the ship was sunk 
keel upwards, and that the Germans were laying out 
their dead downstairs—Mr. Lindberg had a comrade, 
Raaby, who used a German officer's aerial for his 
transmissions and survived to be a member of the 
crew of the Kon-Tihi. 

Nothing could be more convincing than that. 
What, and how many, dead there were is not stated : 
the ship turned turtle, and carried twelve hundred 
men with her as suddenly and irremediably as 


When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 


Not all her company were drowned with her. Seventy- 
five escaped through holes cut in her bottom, under 
the direction of the chief engineer, who happened to 
be ashore, and collected all the blow-torches he could 
find. Contact was made with more than could be 
saved. ‘‘One group of twenty men was heard sig- 
nalling and a start with cutting was made. The men 
inside signalled that water was coming into the com- 
partment and that it was quickly mounting. It 
reached their waists, then their chests, and then they 
had to swim. Still the cutting could not be finished 
and those working outside the hull heard the fare- 
wells of the doomed men and the first bars of ‘ Deutsch- 
land itiber Alles.’ Then there was silence.” 

What a waste of heroism ! one thinks, as so often. 
If only all that German guts, industry and willingness 
to endure to the end for a cause could have been 
harnessed to the chariot of European civilisation ! 
If only the Germans could get over their notion of 
being a chosen and frustrated people! If only they 
would spare the rest of the world this perpetual 
simmering and occasional violent eruption! If only 
they would accept the elementary conditions of life, 
which includes history and geography, and become 
**good Europeans,’’ amongst whom their old idol, 
Goethe, ranked himself! But these hankerings al! 
belong to the vague realm of hypothetics. What 
Mr. Woodward finds himself facing at the end is 
the future of naval practice and naval theory, with 
especial reference to the co-operation of aircraft, 
land-based or sea-borne. 

His judgments and speculations appear to me 
sensible ; and might commend themselves to the late 
Admiral Mahan, whose 
authorship of the classic 
book on Sea Power would 
not have prevented him, 
were he still alive, from 
considering every new 
factor which has entered 
into naval problems since 
he died. In the past we 
have heard a confusion 
of voices: ‘‘ The day of 
the big ship is over” ; 
“The Fleet will always 
have an answer to the 
Air,”’ etc., etc. The old 
business of the spear and 
the shield still goes on, 
with variants of spear 
and shield. The rocket- 
chaser of atom bombers 
is in the latest news; 
a rocket-chaser of rocket- 
chasers may come next. 
But it is difficult to con- 
ceive that a time will 
come when it will be as 
cheap to carry goods by 
air as by sea; and as 
long as they are carried 


in the East), she suffered yonrus WAS THE TARGET FOR BOMBS, TORPEDOES, MINES AND DEPTH-CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST HER BY AIRCRAFT- DY sea they will be 
from one other great CARRIERS, BOMBERS, MIDGET SUBMARINES, FROGMEN AND A 55-FT. NORWEGIAN FISHING-BOAT. subject (inter alia) to 
handicap, lack of a Illustrations reproduced from “ The Tirpitz" ; by courtesy of the Publisher, William Kimber. (imperial War Museum copyright.) attack by sea and in need 


carrier to go to sea with 

her to look for victims and to warn her of the 
approach of enemies too powerful to be fought ; the 
degree of her harmfulness would thus have been 
increased many fold.” But even as things were, this 
immense potential raider virtually immobilised great 
naval forces. ‘‘ We never dared leave her alone ; 
first, we tried the torpedo bombers from an aircraft- 
carrier; then the R.A.F. had a go with bombs and 
depth-charges. Both these attempts failed. Then 
British frogmen were smuggled through the German 


*” The Tirpitz: The Story, including the Destruction of the 


‘Scharnhorst,’ of the Campaigns Against the German Battleship " ; 
By David Woodward, Tustrated. (William Kimber ; 158.) 


screen was not yet in action; the German fighters 
inexplicably did not appear; and over she went. 
The bombers flew off, fairly sure that the work 
had been done. It wasn't long before it was certain 
that the Tirpitz was finished. A reconnaissance plane 
saw her upside-down in the fiord, and then there 
came a message which would have had the grimmest 
of results had the Germans known of it and of its 
source. No one in English has yet fully told the story 
of the resolute Norwegian Resistance Movement, 
though a glimpse of its persistent bravery was given 
in that exciting book, ‘‘ The Shetland Bus." For cool 
audacity it would be hard to beat the enterprise of 
the man who served us with a wireless transmitter 


of maritime protection. 
In the background lies the helicopter, still in its 
infancy, and aeroplanes of all sorts able to carry 
fuel for longer and longer distances. 

What is certain is that every war ahead of us will 
spring surprises on us, and new inventions to cope 
with the surprises. What has long been certain 
(though too frequently forgotten in the pauses between 
wars) is that this overcrowded island lives largely on 
foreign food and must always be ready to defend its 
supplies—of old by ships alone, and now by ships 
and aeroplanes in combination. 


Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
E. D. O’Brien, on page 370 of this issue. 
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THE RAISING OF THE KRONPRINS FREDERIK: 
SALVAGE OPERATIONS AT PARKESTON QUAY. 





THE RAISING OF THE ARONPRINS FREDERIK AT PARKESTON QUAY, HARWICH: A VIEW OF 


THE 


SALVAGE OPERATIONS, WITH TWO LIFTING LIGHTERS HAULING IN THE WIRE HAWSERS. 





WITH HER PROPELLERS AND OTHER HEAVY EQUIPMENT REMOVED, READY FOR RAISING - 
THE KRONPRINS FREDERIK ON HER SIDE AT PARKESTON QUAY, HARWICH. 


The Danish passenger ship Kronprins Frederik, 3895 tons, which was built in 
Denmark during the German occupation and left in an uncompleted state in a small 
harbour south of Copenhagen until after the liberation, made her maiden voyage 
in 1946 on the Harwich-Esbjerg run. She carried 300 passengers and had a speed 
of about 20 knots. In the evening of April 19 this year, while she was lying at 
Parkeston Quay, Harwich, fire broke out aboard while most of the crew were on 
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FLOATING, BUT WITH A LIST TO STARBOARD : THE ARONPRINS FREDERIK RAISED AND SHOWING 
THE BLISTERED PAINTWORK OF THE HULL FROM THE FIRE WHICH SANK HER IN APRIL. 





SHOWING THE WIRE HAWSERS WHICH FORMED A CRADLE, USED IN LIFTING THE SHIP: THE PORT 
SIDE OF THE ARBONPRINS FREDERIZA, WITH WATER AND MUD BEING PUMPED OUT. 


shore leave, and in a short time the ship was aflame from the bows to the super- 
structure amidships. Five fire brigades fought the flames, but ten hours after 
the outbreak was discovered the Kronprins Frederik capsized. On August 26 the 
final stage in the work of refloating the ship was begun by the Liverpool and 
Glasgow Salvage Association and lifting craft, pulling on wire hawsers passed under 
the ship and attached to the port side, brought her nearly upright again. 

















NE often hears it asserted: I am sure my dog 
has a sense of humour. The same assertion is 
made, though much less commonly, of a pet cat; 
and even more rarely of some other domestic pet. 
It is usually followed by the direct question: Do 
you think animals have a sense of humour? For the 
sake of convenience I usually answer in the affirma- 
tive, but such an equivocal and unqualified answer 
can have little of accuracy in it. To begin with, there 
are living to-day something of the order of a million 
different kinds of animals—even that is a conservative 
estimate, in all probability—ranging from the micro- 
scopic one-celled animal to the leviathan we call the 
blue whale, weighing 100 tons or more and measuring 
up to 100 ft. Moreover, there are many different 
kinds of humour recognised in human behaviour: if 
thoroughly classified, it might even be found that there 
are as many different kinds as there are living animal 
species. It is no wonder, then, that humour is almost 
impossible to define. At least, that is what I found 
when I went somewhat fully into the matter some 
years ago. After thinking a good deal about humour 
and discussing it widely with others, I consulted the 
master philosophers, all of whom had a different 
definition of it: and none seemed satisfactory. 

I would suggest, therefore, that the real answer 
to the question is that a limited number of the higher 
animals may possess the beginnings of a sense of 
humour, best translated as a sense of fun. Even this 
guarded statement could, however, be highly contro- 
versial. There is more solid ground under our feet 
in regard to the further question, which usually fol- 
lows the one quoted earlier. Or, rather, it is more 
often a statement containing an implied question : 
I’m sure my dog often laughs at me. Perhaps, then, 
we could examine this as a definitive question: Do 
animals ever laugh ? 

The little help contained in the English folk-lore 
rests in two things. First, there is the saying: “ It 
was enough to make a cat laugh,’’ used to denote an 
extreme and highly improbable form of humour, and 
thereby suggesting a well-founded scepticism in the 
ability of a cat to laugh. The second is contained in 
a nursery rhyme: 

Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon, 

The little dog laughed to see such fun, 

And the dish ran away with the spoon. 
Nursery rhymes had originally, we are assured, a 
political meaning. Nevertheless, there is in this one 
a delightful conjunction of extreme improbabilities, 
suggesting that laughter in a dog is highly improbable. 
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Crewe Sie Fs 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


It was Darwin, I believe, and probably in his book 
“The Expression of the Emotions in Animals,”’ who 
postulated that the human smile is a modified snarl. 
As another eminent scientist remarked to me at the 
close of a two-day symposium, during the course of 
which many theories and hypotheses had been pro- 
pounded: “You can find an explanation for any- 
thing, but it does not follow it is the correct one.” 
The long range of human smiles and laughs express 
a great variety of emotions and moods of varying 








THE EXP IN REPOSE, THE RELAXED MUSCLES OF THE 
FACE GIVING AS NEAR AS IS POSSIBLE THE EQUIVALENT OF THE HUMAN 
SMILE OF CONTENTMENT: A PUMA WHICH, EVEN UNDER THE STULTI- 
FYING EFFECT OF CAPTIVITY, 1S CAPABLE OF A FAIR RANGE OF 
FACIAL EXPRESSION. 
It is natural e hy ~ into the changes in an animal's features meanings 
comparable with human expressions. To some extent this is justified, 
but foreach species or fay tere iin this, as in all other aspects 
behaviour, a characteristic pattern. 














in this tail-wagging a marked and permanent change 
in the hereditary make-up of the Canids. It is no 
more possible to homologise the use of the laugh in 
human beings with the snarl, or other such things in 
the behaviour even of the higher animals than it 
is to interpret what a dog does with its tail as 
compared with a cat. Each is in a class of its own, 
comparable only in so far as each is used as a 
means of expressing inward emotion. 

There seems a rooted idea that a dog, or any other 
of the higher animals, would in any case be incapable 
of laughing, simply because its features are less 
mobile than those of the human face. This I am 
inclined to question as a general statement. I once 
remarked to a scientific colleague that our dog has a 
more expressive face than I have. He replied that he 
found this difficult to accept, to which I replied that 
that was because he had not lived with this particular 
dog. Since then I have taken special notice, with 
this in mind, and have no reason to alter my original 
statement. To begin with, the dog, and especially 
being loose-lipped, has far more spare and pliable 
flesh covering his skull than I have. In addition, 
because he cannot use articulate speech, he is forced 
to express more with his facial features as well as 
the tail. Indeed, if I were capable of such mobility 
of expression and such complete changes in the 
appearance of the face, I should qualify for the 
personification of a Jekyll and Hyde. But that still 
does not justify any idea that he is capable of 
laughing. The mobility of expression and the use 
of the laugh are two separate things. 

It may be argued that a dog, being domesticated 
and living so near to human beings, is not a fair 
example to take in illustrating this point, so I will fall 
back on what I know of the pumas in the London 
Zoo. These are rather favourites of mine, which I 
regard as the most handsome of the big cats. In 
addition to visiting their enclosure alone, I have several 
times accompanied Neave Parker when he has been 
trying to photograph them. It seems that the mere 
appearance of his camera has an adverse effect on 
them, and many a time he has lifted it to try for a 
particularly expressive ‘‘ shot,’’ to be greeted by an 
immediate snarl or at least a frown, In this aversion 
to being photographed my sympathies are all with 
the puma. Nevertheless, it does mean that a good 
series of photographic records of the puma’s expres- 
sions has yet to be made, but the pictures printed 
on this page are sufficient to bear out the contention 
that a big cat, even under the stultifying effect of 
captivity, is capable of a fair range of facial expression. 


EXPRESSING SEVERE DISAPPROVAL AT BEING PHOTOGRAPHED: A PUMA AT THE LONDON £00-—THE MOST UNTOUCHED BY THE EXPERIENCES OF LIFE: A YOUNG PUMA UNBURDENED BY CARES OR RESPONSIBILITIES 


BANDSOME OF THE BIO CATS. 


Even so, I can recall a friendly little dachshund which 
always, when called, or when it approached a person 
of its own volition, lifted the upper lip in the region 
of the canine teeth in an almost perfect simulation 
of a human smile. There was also another, one of 
several dogs that would come out from a gamekeeper’s 
cottage to greet passers-by. It had the same trick of 
grimacing in this smile-like way, friendly but quite 
humourless, one would say. It may be that this trick 
is more common among domesticated dogs than I am 
aware, but in any case it cannot be very common, 
and it probably belongs to that class known as the 
recurrent mutation. 


Photographs by Neave Parka. 
intensities, but in the majority of cases they are pro- 
duced by the relaxation of the facial muscles, by the 
easing of muscular tension, which is the exact reverse 
of what happens in the production of a snarl. The 
angry or sinister smile or laugh could be a modified 
snarl, but that is all. 

Laughing is a peculiarly human mode of expressing 
emotion, arising possibly from a stable mutation. In 
other words, it is a behavioural trick resulting from 
a marked and permanent change in the hereditary 
make-up of the Hominids. A dog has no need to 
laugh : it can express as much in the movements of 
the tail as we can in the face, and again we may see 


If it were possible to have a puma as a pet, to 
watch it closely in all its moods, the range 
would probably be found to equal that of the most 
expressive of domesticated dogs. 

To summarise: it is impossible to gauge what 
sense of humour an animal may possess. We can only 
have a personal opinion on the point, born of indi- 
vidual experience. The best we can say is that a 
sense of humour is more especially a human attribute. 
As to whether any animal is actually capable of 
laughing, again there must be individual opinions and 
preferences, but the truth is rather that it is exclusively 
or almost exclusively a human attribute. 
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THE CROSSBILL “INVASION” OF ENGLAND: RARE 
BIRDS FROM THE SCANDINAVIAN PINE FORESTS. 


SHOWING THE POINTED AND OVERLAPPING TIPS OF THE BEAK FROM RATHER* LARGER IN SIZE THAN A GREENFINCH: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING A HEN CROSSBILL (RIGHT) 
WHICH THE BIRD’S NAME IS DERIVED: A CROSSBILL, WHICH IN BRITAIN AND A GREENFINCH AT A BIRD-BATH IN THE EASTERN COUNTIES. 
FEEDS PRINCIPALLY ON THE SEEDS OF 

THE SCOTS PINE. 


| sending us these photographs, 
the majority of which were 
taken this year, Commander 
A. W. PP. Robertson, R.N., 
M.B.O.U., writes: ‘Since June 
this year, many small flocks of 
crossbills have been reported 
from the eastern counties of 
England and Scotland. It seems 
probable that one of their periodic 
‘invasions’ is taking place—a 
mass immigration of these rare 
birds from the pine forests of 
Scandinavia. In the Breckland 
district of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
a small resident colony has 
existed since the great invasion 
of 1910, and though these birds 
have been augmented from time 
to time by other invasions, the 
current one will be the first for 
nearly twenty years if it con- 
tinues in strength. The crossbill 
is a member of the finch family 
that is highly specialised to feed 
and nest in coniferous trees and 
in Britain the seeds of the Scots 
pine are its principal food. In 
England the crossbill breeds in 
belts or spinneys of Scots pines 
and rarely, if ever, within the 
bounds of coniferous forests. The 
typical site is near the outer end 
of a flat branch, and in construc- 
tion the nest is somewhat similar 
to that of a greenfinch, but at 
close quarters can be distinguished 
by the foundation of dead pine 
twigs on which it is based. The 
usual clutch is four eggs.” 





ON HER NEST ON A PINE BRANCH: A HEN CROSSBILL 
SEEN BROODING SMALL YOUNG. 


RECENTLY ARRIVED IN ENGLAND: SOME MEMBERS OF A FLOCK ATTENDED BY AN ADULT HEN CROSSBILL: A YOUNG BIRD OF 


TAINLY IMMIGRANTS 
‘ee A YEAR, PROBABLY FIVE MONTHS OLD, AT A BIRD-BATH. 


ABOUT TWENTY STRONG PHOTOGRAPHED NEAR THE EAST ANGLIAN COAST IN JULY. 
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HERE is a shout from the darkness, 

“Who's there?”’ “Nay, answer 

me,’ comes the startled reply : ‘Stand and unfold 

yourself.’’ It is the beginning of “‘ Hamlet ’’: I must 

hold always that the two words, ‘‘ Who's there? "’, 

when the curtain rises, are the most exciting we can 
ever hear in the theatre. 

A few hours ago, in Edinburgh, I heard them from 
the Elsinore midnight. Now it is another midnight, 
in East Lothian. Moonlight 
is splintered upon the wall 
of a castle that was old 
before ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ was writ- 
ten. Beyond, North Berwick 
Law is dim against the sky. 
Beyond the Law is the North 
Sea: we go, in imagination, 
to Denmark, Elsinore, and 
the “platform where we 
watched."’ 

To-night the curtain did 
not rise on ‘‘ Hamlet."’ There 
was no curtain. We sat 
about the platform-stage in 
the Assembly Hall of the 
Church of Scotland. Michael 
Benthall, who designed the 
Edinburgh Festival produc- 
tion for the broad prairie of 
this hall, is shortly to bring 
“Hamlet "’ to the Old Vic. 
It is a sage choice for the 
first play in a five years’ 
progress through the works 
of Shakespeare. But is the 
casting wise? Now, fresh 
from ‘“‘the platform where 
we watched,”’ I must admit 
my doubts. 

At the Vic, of course, 
the production will be less 
distracting. Now and again, 
in the Assembly Hall, I 
found myself thinking of the 
Ghost’s ‘ Swift as quick- 
silver it courses through the 
natural gates and alleys of the body.” Mr. Benthall 
allowed his players to enter, as it were, by every 
gate and alley. They coursed (though not noticeably 
like quicksilver). If you sat at the end of a row, 
courtiers might brush past you, or Ophelia would dart 
out in her madness, or you would turn to find their 
Majesties of Denmark coming down behind the bier. 
There were, too, moments of dire peril. A distinguished 
drama critic beside me was all but impaled on a 
sword. As he observed, with some philosophy: ‘I 
can begin by saying, ‘Last night I sat transfixed.’”’ 

Swooping through the aisles became a little tire- 
some. So, also, was the ‘‘ masking "’ on the platform- 
edge. In such a production as this it was inevitable. 
But it could be exasperating to have to peer between 
shoulders, and to reflect that even if (like London 
policemen) the courtiers of Denmark were a fine body 
of men, one back very much resembled another. Still, 
on other occasions all was well: for example, when 
Hamlet was speaking on the out-thrust prow ; when, 
at the end, he and Laertes were duelling across the 
great platform, and even up the steps at the back ; 
and, much earlier in the play, when at ‘‘ Hamlet this 
deed, for thine especial safety,"” the King—his black- 
cloaked courtiers around him—moved towards Hamlet, 
menacingly and slowly, down the platform-length. 

There is no need to insist upon the details of this 
production. Mr. Benthall will adjust it to the Old 
Vic stage. What is more important is the playing ; 
and this, in essentials, will not change. It is a pity, 
because Richard Burton is not yet a Hamlet. What 
is he? He is a likeable yourig man, though without 
the grace, the singular charm that a Hamlet 
should have (the sweet prince, the ‘‘ expect- 


WHO’S THERE? 


By J. C. TREWIN 


a portrait and is beginning to fill it in. No doubt the 
picture will grow. He is sternly sincere: sincerity, I 
am afraid, is not a full equipment for the most complex 
part ever written. I remember the high music of 
Gielgud, Olivier’s exciting flash (not in the chipped, 
chopped film, but in the 1937 production at the Old 
Vic and at Elsinore), the grace of Maurice Evans, 
Paul Scofield’s pathos, more than two-score Hamlets 
through the years. What will one recall from 








“pO YOU SEE YONDER CLOUD THAT'S ALMOST IN SHAPE OF A 

CAMEL ?": HAMLET (RICHARD BURTON) WITH POLONTUS (MICHAEL 

MORDERN) IN A SCENE FROM THE OLD VIC COMPANY'S EDINBURGH 
FESTIVAL PRODUCTION OF “ HAMLET.” 








Richard Burton? Probably the first of 
Hamlet's Ghost scenes, though here the 
effect is largely the producer's. 

We are again on the midnight battlements. The 
air bites shrewdly. Hamlet, in strung apprehension, 
is talking for talking’s sake. Then the Ghost appears. 
But Hamlet does not turn. We realise that he feels 
the presence, that there is no need for Horatio to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Look, my lord, it comes!” Staring straight 
before him, the Prince crosses 
himself : ‘‘ Angels and minis- 
ters of grace, defend us!” 
Can it be a spirit of health or 
goblin damned ? He must be 
sure. He questions it (Richard 
Burton misses the tenderness 
in the cry of “ Father! ”’) ; 
steadfastly, he will not turn. 
Then at last, as the Ghost 
moves, beckoning him away, 
Hamlet—very slowly—does 
turn. One wild cry of 
recognition ; silence. Holding 
his sword-hilt as a cross 
before him, he follows, for 
his ‘‘ fate cries out.” 

That scene is_ treated 
impressively, even if we can- 
not believe that Hamlet 
would have held himself 
aloof so long. The scene 
that follows, with the Ghost 
spurring Hamlet to revenge, 
failed for me at the premiére 
because the Ghost was solidly 
flesh-and-blood. When he 
spoke he used a harsh, panting 
wheeze. True, spectres do 
not often orate at length, 
and this one had been silent 
for ‘“‘twice two months.” 
Alas, he sounded merely 
asthmatic: such pronunci- 


“ HAMLET" IN THE ASSEMBLY MALL, EDINBURGH: A SCENE FROM THE OLD VIC COMPANY'S FESTIVAL PRODUCTION, SHOWING THE QUEEN ations as “ my smooth 
(FAY COMPTON) TAKING THE POISONED CUP, WATCHED BY HAMLET (RICHARD BURTON) AND HORATIO (WILLIAM SQUIRE), ON THE EXTREME ~—— > 
RIGHT, WHILE ON THE LEFT ARE THE KING (LAURENCE HARDY), LAERTES (ROBERT HARDY) AND OSRiC (TIMOTHY BATESON). bo-o-dy " did not make him 


the more spectral. 

My programme, as ever, is much-scribbled. To- 
night I am ignoring the notes. Here, in this country 
peace, an hour after the play (in an ample text, and 
rapidly presented, it took three-hours-and-a-half), 
what do I recall without prompting? First, then, 
the Queen of Fay Compton, who sets down the tired, 
conscience-frayed woman without an unsure inflection 
or a meaningless gesture ; and the Horatio of William 
Squire, a beautifully lucid performance of one of the 
most endearing parts in Shakespeare. Edgar Wreford, 
straight from the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 
doubles accurately the First Player (he should have 
marked the ‘‘ whiff and wind ”’ of the “‘ fell sword ’’) 
and the Gravedigger in quilted motley; Timothy 
Bateson makes a suave-sinister “‘ waterfly ’’ of Osric ; 
and it is agreeable to watch two actors who 
have themselves played Hamlet—David Williams and 
John Dearth—as Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
an inseparable pair with better chances than it is 
fashionable to suppose. 

These return most easily to mind. I have known 
that superb actor, Michael Hordern, in better form 
than as a fussy, ‘ throw-away "’ Polonius in his dotage 
(it is a good idea to let him overhear Hamlet's ‘‘ These 
tedious old fools’). Claire Bloom's Ophelia is calcu- 
lated but not, I thought, very moving. And Laurence 
Hardy, a plummy-voiced, black-bearded King—Luci- 
anus, the poisoner, is made up to resemble him—takes 
the imagination very seldom : he looks like a blend of 
brigand and toping monk. Robert Hardy’s Laertes 
develops with the play : the duel is properly passionate. 

Hamlet himself? Try as I will, I can find little 
more to add. A note, maybe, on one expressive facial 

flash at “‘ A’ poisons him i’ th’ garden for’s 





ancy and rose of the fair state ’’). He has 
not much poetry. The words are noble, the 
delivery merely painstaking. The actor has 


little variety of expression, facial or vocal. Haldane. 
“ HAMLET" Lm ay Festival).—Michael Benthall, prod 
shows again that he is a good Shakespea: 
Vic. But Burton, though 
qualities of a Hamlet. (August 24.) 
“ ANNA LUCASTA " (Prince of Wales).—A revival of Philip Yordan’s drama, with a 


In his quieter moments some of Hamlet ; 


comes through: thus he can deliver the 
homage to Horatio. But it would not be 


OUR CRITIC'S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





(August 22.) 


uafaic to say that, vocally, this is at present Negro cast. (August 24.) 


a renderiag on two notes—one soft, the 





other lond company. 
¢ “HENRY THE FOURTH " (Arts).—A Cambridge cast in the complex Pirandello show- 
f piece. (August 25.) 
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Mr. Burton can offer the outlines of 
Hamiet. It is as though he has roughed out 


BALLETS DE PARIS ROLAND PETIT (Stol!).—The return of a much-approved French 


(August 24.) 


estate "’ ; regret at the flat failure with “‘ I do 
not know why yet I live to say, ‘ This thing 's 


“AGE OF CONSENT" (Princes).—A conscientiously purposeful piece by Charlotte to do.'"" All said, the evening disappointed. 


ucing on the Assembly Hall 
: rean : he will have much to say at the 
a sincere and likeable actor, has not yet the 


Yet, sitting now in the midnight silence, I 
know—as so often in the past—that even 
an inferior rendering of ‘‘ Hamlet” can tingle 
in the theatre. I would not have been any- 
where else to-night, though when Mr. Burton 
broke in upon the churchyard ceremonial 
with “ This is I, Hamlet the Dane,” it was 
hard to agree, in candour, that he was 
speaking the whole truth. 
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T. S. ELIOT'S NEW PLAY PRODUCED AT THE EDINBURGH 
FESTIVAL: “THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK,” WITH SURFACE 
FUN AND DEEP UNDERTONES. 


ACT I: LADY ELIZABETH MULHAMMER (ISABEL JEANS) ARRIVES HOME ACT 3: LUCASTA ANGEL (MARGARET LEIGHTON), CENTRE, ANNOUNCES HER ENGAGEMENT TO B. KAGHAN TO LADY 


UNEXPECTEDLY FROM THE CONTINENT. MR. EGGERSON (ALAN WEBB), ON . = . ate 
J E 1G : f 0 : S$ LONDO 
GEPE, AND GIR CLAUDE MULMAMEER (patL pocEns). ELIZABETH MULHAMMER, MR. EGGERSON AND SIR CLAUDE IN THE PRIVATE OFFICE OF THE LATTER'S LONDON HOME 





ACT 2: LADY ELIZABETH MULHAMMER (ISABEL JEANS), DURING A VISIT TO COLBY SIMPKINS’ FLAT IN A LONDON MEWS, HOPEFULLY RECOGNISES HER LONG-LOST ILLEGITIMATE SON 
IN COLBY SIMPKINS (DENHOLM ELLIOTT), ON LEFT, WHILE SIR CLAUDE (PAUL ROGERS) TRIES TO PERSUADE HER THAT SHE MAY BE MISTAKEN. 


ACT 3 COLBY SIMPKINS AND LUCASTA ANGEL PART 


AND COLBY SIMPKINS (DENHOLM ELLIOTT) DISCUSS COLBY'S AMBITIONS 
AFTER THE FORMER'S PARENTAGE HAS BEEN DETERMINED 


1S SIR CLAUDE'S ILLEGITIMATE DAUGHTER 
““The Confidential Clerk,” the eagerly-awaited new play by T. S. Eliot, was character who knows himself to be a foundling. With this material T. S. Eliot 
produced at the Royal Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, on August 25. The author has produced a brilliantly witty and entertaining play, whose deeper undertones 
has chosen a theme of problems and imbroglios consequent on illegitimacy. Sir | and philosophical meanings may be ignored, while the surface fun alone is enjoyed 

Mr. Eliot's verse in which “ The Confidential Clerk "' is written has ‘ the precision 


ACT 2: LUCASTA ANGEL (MARGARET LEIGHTON) 
AND SHE REVEALS TO HIM THAT SHE 


Claude Mulhammer (Paul Rogers) has engaged a new confidential clerk, Colby 
and the personal and yet exquisitely unobtrusive rhythm of Congreve's prose,"’ 


Simpkins, whom he believes to be his natural son. A frequent visitor to the house 


is Lucasta Angel, whose birth is also something of a mystery ; and there is a third to quote The Times dramatic critic 
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THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL, 1953, WHICH IS NOW IN PROGRESS: AN IMPRESSION OF AN ORCHESTRAL CONCERT IN THE USHER 


HALL, WHERE CORELLI’S TERCENTENARY AND VIOTTI’S BICENTENARY ARE BEING HONOURED 


This year's Edinburgh Festival began on August 23 and ends on September 12. 
The programme, as usual, includes a magnificent series of Orchestral Concerts 
by leading orchestras in the fine setting of the Usher Hall, which accommodates 
an audience of 3500. This year is the tercentenary of Corelli, the earliest composer 
whose string music is in the modern concert repertory, and the first of a line of 
Italian violin composers, including Viotti, whose bicentenary falls this year. The 
Edinburgh Festival Society commissioned Michael Tippett’s Fantasia Concertante 
ona Ficus of Corelli, a work due for its first performance on August 29 


| 


j 


THIS YEAR. 


by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra; conductor Sir Malcolm Sargent. Corelli's 
Concerto Grosso No. 2 in F Major was given at the opening Usher Hall concert 
on August 23 by the Rome Symphony Orchestra of the Italian Radio ; conductor 
Fernando Previtali. The Philharmonia, the National Youth Orchestra of Great 
Britain, the Scottish National and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestras are among 
those who are appearing in the Usher Hall; and among the famous conductors 
under whose batons they will play are Sir Adrian Boult, Dr. Karl Rankl, Dr. Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, Mr. Herbert van Karajan and Professor Bruno Walter. 


From tHe Drawinc py ALastain FLatrecy. 
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EDINBURGH FESTIVAL ARTISTS: CONDUCTORS, ACTORS AND SOLOISTS. 
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DR. WILHELM FURTWANGLER, CONDUCTING 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
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PROFESSOR BRUNO WALTER, CONDUCTING 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONI( ORCHESTRA 








A ») 





SIR ADRIAN BOULT, CONDUCTING THE f 
PHILHARMONA AND NATIONAL youTu 


ORCHESTRAS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 




















\ SIR MALCOLM SARGENT, THE FAMOUS 


BRITISH MUSICIAN, CONDUCTING THE B.B.¢ 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





























DR. KARL RANKL, CONDUCTING THE 
SCOTTISH NATIONAL ORCHESTRA, SIGNOR VITTORIO GUI, CONDUCTING THE 
ROME SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF THE 


ITALIAN RADIO, 








MR. HERBERT VON KARAJAN, CONDUCT 


SIGNOR FERNANDO PREVITALI, CONDUCTING ING THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


THE ROME SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF THE 
ITALIAN RADIO, 

















MME. GIOCONDA DE VITO, VIOLINIST, 
SOLOIST AT ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 
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MR. ISAAC STERN, VIOLINIST, SOLOIST 
AT ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 











. 











| MR. MAX ROSTAL, VIOLINIST, GIVING A 
RECITAL WITH MR. MEWTON WOOD, 
AT THE FREEMASONS’ HALL. 


a 
MR. YEHUDI MENUHIN, VIOLINIST, SOLOIST f wo ew * | 
AT ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS AND GIVING A . 

RECITAL, 























id MR. RICHARD BURTON, PLAYING THE TITLE- MISS FAY COMPTON, THE GERTRUDE 
ROLE IN THE OLD vic’s “HAMLET” FOR THE OLD VIC PRODUCTION OF 





‘ ’ 
AT THE ASSEMBLY HALL. * HAMLET,”’ 
= 


MISS MARGARET LEIGHTON, WHO MR, DENHOLM ELLIOTT, WHO PLAYS 
PLAYS LUCASTA IN T. 8. ELIOT'S THE TITLE-ROLE IN T. S, ELIOT'S “ THE 





“THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK.”’ CONFIDENTIAL CLERK,” 


A 





The famous conductors appearing at the Edinburgh Festival include our own 
British Sir Adrian Boult and Sir Malcolm Sargent ; distinguished visitors in the 
persons of Signori Previtali and Vittorio Gui, and such celebrated musicians as 
Dr. Wilhelm Furtwangler and Professor Bruno Walter. Particular emphasis is 
laid this year on the violin, and one of the most interesting concerts is that 


| arranged for September 6, when Mme. Gioconda de Vito, Mr. Yehudi Menuhin 

and Mr. Isaac Stern will play Vivaldi’s Concerto for Three Violins with the 
Scottish National Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Karl Rankl. The Old Vic pro- 
| duction of “ Hamlet” is being given at the Assembly Hall on an apron stage. 
| Mr. T. S. Eliot's “ The Confidential Clerk" received a warm reception. 
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DINBURGH, hostess to lovers of the Arts for three weeks (August 23-September 12) for 
her seventh annual Festival, is, to quote David Inglis in the Festival programme, 

* Precipitously built upon a series of hills, yet her long, open streets provide promenades 
as fine and as spectacularly full of vistas as any you will find in Europe.’ Our panorama 
of the city from Arthur's Seat, with the dramatic Salisbury Crags inthe foreground, shows 
the Firth of Forth in the right distance, the Castle in the centre, and the spire of St. Mary's 
Episcopal Cathedral beyond it. The spire of the Church of Scotland Assembly Hall is to 
the right of the Castle with, further to the right, the Gothic crown of St. Giles. These 
and other landmarks are indicated on our plan. Our view of the Scottish capital recalls 
that an inquiry into a proposal by Edinburgh Corporation to build 700 houses on the lower 
slopes of Arthur's Seat at the eastern end (not shown in our drawing), has just been 
(Continued opposite 





KEY TO BUILDINGS SHOWN 
IN THE DRAWING. 

















HOSTESS TO LOVERS OF THE ARTS TILL SEPTEMBER 12: EDINBURGH, WHOSE SEVENTH A 
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_ held. Sir Patrick Abercrombie, who with Mr. Derek Plumstead, prepared the advisory plan 
= : =< % Soret Mn oe ne. for Edinburgh, gave evidence in support of the project. The Festival opened on 
arr 10. Buccleuch, G: ¢ August 23 with the usual service of praise and thanksgiving in St. Giles’. As noted on a 
- a epan of the Forth previous page, a number of concerts will commemorate the tercentenary of Corelli; and 
JS some will also honour four centuries of the violin, and the bicentenary of Viotti. Glynde- 
bourne Opera are presenting “La Cenerentola" and Strawinsky's new opera, “ The Rake's 
Progress "' (first stage presentation in Great Britain), as well as Mozart's “ Idomeneo.” 
Ballet performances, and the first performance of T. S. Eliot's ‘ The Confidential Clerk,” 
and Edwige Feuillitre and her Company in a new production of Dumas fils’ ‘La Dame aux 
Camélias "’ are other dramatic attractions for the Festival. There is also the Military Tattoo 

staged by floodlight on the Castle Esplanade; and Highland Games. 


NTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL BEGAN ON AUGUST 23—A PANORAMA FROM ARTHUR'S SEAT. 


ey Atastam FLatrery. 
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IN AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 




















in gardens do not seem to be 


A there 
are over a hun- 
dred different known 
species of Eryngium, 
relatively few of 
them seem to be in 
general cultivation, 
and the few species 
that are to be found 
particularly popular. 


This neglect is surprising and a great pity, for as a 
family of hardy herbaceous plants, mostly perennials, 


they are easy to grow and have exceptional charm | 


and beauty. Perhaps the trouble is that the beauty 


of Eryngiums runs to beauty 
of form, coupled with subdued, 
almost quakerly colours—steel- 
blue or blue-grey, with occasion- 
ally, in certain species, facings 
of ivory-white. Those are not 
attributes which are in general 
and popular demand to-day. 
It’s colour that folk seem to 
want—clotted masses of riotous 
colour, from earliest spring till 
late autumn. They'd have it 
all winter, too, if they could, 
which almost reconciles me to 
the bitter poisons of winter and 
the blessed restful respite that 
they bring from the eternal 
colour riots that one meets in so 
many gardens to-day. No, the 
Eryngiumscannotcompeteeither 
in the market-place or in the flower 
borders with modern phloxes, 
lupins, delphiniums, petunias, 
sweet-williams and the rest. 

Perhaps the best place, in 
any case, for the Eryngiums is 
in isolated odd corners, and in 
mixed borders such as those at 
Hidcote Manor, where there are 
plenty of evergreen shrubs and 
flowers of subdued colour-tone 
to keep the masses of more 
brilliant colour in their proper 
place and proportion. 

Looking back, I can only 
remember having grown four or 
five different species of Eryn- 
gium, and apart from them, I 
have met at odd times perhaps 
another three or four, whose 
names I forget. All of them 
have been more or less thistle or 
teasle-like in general appearance, 
and all of them have shared to 
a greater or less degree a 
prickly, thistle-like, touch-me- 
not attitude towards the world 
in general, 

One of the most prickly of 
them all is the beautiful wild 
sea holly, Eryngium maritimum, 
which is a not uncommon fore- 
shore plant round the coasts of 
Britain. In many of the species 
the chief defensive armament is 
confined to the flower-heads and 
their surrounding involucres, 
whilst the leaves are completely 
unarmed. But in Eryngium 
maritimum the whole plant, 
leaves and all, is beset with 
prickles of needie-sharpness. 


The roots of this sea holly are fleshy thongs which 
quest far into the seashore shingle. 
these roots were candied, to make a sort of sweet- 
meat, How delicious—or otherwise—candied sea-holly 
It would be interesting to 
try them—once, at any rate—but I can 
imagine that the process of candying might 
be elaborate and tedious ; in fact, just the 
thing for folk who are blessed with infinite A subscription to The /ilustrated London News is the ideal gift to friends, for 
patience and cursed with infinite surplus of 
leisure. After that, I fully expect to be 


roots were I can not say. 


ERYNGIUM ALPINUM. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT, V.M.H. 


invaluable —in fact, indispensable— to the curious 
gardener, and by curious I do not mean one who is 
himself curious or a curiosity, but one who likes, 
collects and grows curious, out-of-the-way plants. 

I have never discovered that the Eryngiums have 
any common English family name, though one does 
sometimes hear them spoken of collectively as sea 
hollies, or an individual species or specimen as ‘‘a 
sort of sea holly.’ During the last six or seven years 
I have been without any Eryngiums in my garden, 





slightly incongruous, 
as plants so often do 
when, for the first 
time, one sees them 
growing wild, after 
having only known 
them before as oldest 
inhabitants of the 
herbaceous border. 














Only very occasionally have I found Eryngium 
alpinum in the Alps, and always it was growing, 


rather sparingly, as a meadow plant. 


It is, I gather, 


of rather local occurrence, though there are districts 


where it is abundant. 


“I NEED NOT ATTEMPT TO GO INTO A DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE FLOWER-HEADS—THE TALL, CENTRAL 
CONE OF TINY, ACTUAL FLOWERS, SET IN A GREAT COLLAR, FOUR TO FIVE INCHES ACROSS, OF THE FINEST 


STEEL-BLUE FILIGREE LACEWORK.... 


WHAT A PLANT TO FIND GROWING IN A HAYFIELD!"’: 


: A FINE 


SPECIMEN OF ZRYNGIUM ALPINUM GROWN FROM A ROOT COLLECTED BY MR. ELLIOTT FOUR YEARS AGO IN 


In times past 


(Photograph by J. R. Jameson.) 


THE DAUPHINE ALPS. 


but four years ago I collected a root of Eryngium 
alpinum, which is outstandingly the most beautiful of 
them all. I found a small colony of it growing in high 
Alpine pasture in the Dauphiné Alps, where, in spite 
of its rather thistle-like general appearance, it looked 


In collecting my specimen I 
knew from experience that the 
thick, fleshy root went deep into 
the soil, and that it was only 
necessary to dig out a crown 
with four or five inches of root 
attached. This I did, and within 
a few weeks of getting it home 
the fragment, having been heeled - 
in in a bed of sand in a cold- 
frame, was sending out a nice 
crop of young rootlets from its 
base. Later it was planted in 
a narrow, raised bed on the east 
side of my house, where in very 
ordinary loam it has lived 
happily ever after, and flowered 
most beautifully. At the same 
time I feel very sure—knowing 
the nature of the plant—that the 
portion of root which I left 
behind in its alpine meadow was 
busily pushing up a fresh crown 
to replace the top which I had 
removed, with as much vigour 
and unmconcern as any decapi- 
tated root of horse-radish. 

One of the accepted ways 
of propagating Eryngiums is by 
root cuttings. You dig up a 
plant, going deep to secure as 
much of the thick, fleshy roots 
as possible. These you cut into 
short lengths, and lay them in 
a box or pan of sandy soil, 
covering them to a depth of an 
inch or so. Kept in a cold-frame, 
each section of root will soon 
be pushing up leaf-shoots from 
one end, and sending down roots 
from the other. If I had not 
known that Eryngium alpinum 
had these good-natured and 
accommodating habits in the 
matter of root propagation and 
re-establishment, I would not 
have risked attempting to 
collect so lovely and relatively 
rare a plant. 

This summer in July my 
Alpine Eryngium flowered 
superbly. The plant threw up 
two flower-stems, each about 
4 ft. 6 ins. high—which is 
rather taller than usual. For- 
tunately, thanks to a truly 
splendid photograph, I need not 
attempt to go into a detailed 
description of the flower-heads 
—the tall, central cone of 
tiny, actual flowers, set in a 
great collar, four to five inches 
across, of the finest steel-blue 


filigree lacework. The stems, too, are blue, especially 
in their upper portion, but the leaves are glossy 
spinach-green. What a plant to find growing in 


a hayfield ! 


But eventually I hope to have it 


growing in a patch of rough grass in my garden, 
keeping company with various cranesbills, 





told that candying sea-holly roots is no ba ke 


more trouble than making the breakfast 
toast. Asa plant for the garden Eryngium 
maritimum is decorative and beautiful in 
a quiet sort of way. A good plant for one 
of those lesser beds devoted to medium-to- 
small plants, out-of-the-way bulbs, and 
interesting odds and ends that don’t seem 
to fit in among showier things, 
Such a bed is 


formal surroundings. 


AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 

















red clover, marguerites, Hensol harebell 
Columbines, and other delights. 
just a matter of propagation and having 
enough young Eryngiums to be able 
to risk them in rough company. My 
plant set a nice harvest of seed, which 
must be sown immediately. 
plant whose seed does not retain its 
vitality for long. 
the Dauphiné Alps it would be a pleasant 


It is 


It is a 


If ever I return to 
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SHOWING THE FLOWER, 

BUTTON-LIKE AND 

NODDING : ARTEMISIA NOR- 

VEGICA, OR NORWEGIAN 

WORMWOOD, UNKNOWN IN 

BRITAIN UNTIL LAST YEAR. 
(Life Size.) 


SHOWING THE MOSSES IN WHICH THE BRITISH ARTEMISIA NORVEGICA 
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A BOTANICAL DISCOVERY: FIRST PICTURES 
OF BRITISH ARTEMISIA NORVEGICA. 


ON this page we reproduce photographs of Artemisia Norvegica, or Norwegian 
Wormwood, taken in Scotland on a remote and barren mountain in Wester 
Ross, the first to be taken of this plant growing in the British Isles. It was 
unknown here until August 1952, when Sir Christopher Cox, K.C.M.G., sent speci- 
mens to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for identification, and it was recognised 
as Artemisia Norvegica, which until then had only been known in Norway in 
various places in the Dovrefjeld district ; and in the Northern Ural Mountains at the 
sources of the Sygwa River, a tributary of the Soswa ; Deneshkin, Mt. Konshakow- 
skij, Toll-Poss and Ssabljo and Pai Jer. The plant is a Composite (daisy family), 
2 to 3 ins. tall. The leaves are in rosettes, divided, and with white, silky hairs 
underneath. The flowers are in heads about half an inch across, “ button-like,” 
yellow and nodding ; there is usually only one head at the end of the silky stem, which 
generally has two or three small leaves. There is no doubt that the plant is 
native to Scotland. It occurs in quantity over a limited area and may yet be 
found on other remote mountains which have not yet been examined by botanists. 
In 1952 there was a marked lack of flowering stems. This year it flowered freely. 
Artemisia Norvegica grows at about 2400 ft. altitude on a bleak, remote 
mountain in Wester Ross, north-west Scotland, in bare, stony ground so 
windswept that there is little other vegetation. Thyme, Sheep's Fescue, 
Least Willow, Mountain Everlasting, and certain mosses and lichens are 
the most frequent other plants there. The rocks where it grows are of 


‘* felspathic grit from the Torridonian Sandstone formation." Mr. Lousley, 
(Continued below, lef! 


GROWS ON A MOUNTAIN IN WESTER ROSS: 


ONE OF THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF THIS INTERESTING BOTANICAL DISCOVERY. 


Continued.) 
Hon. General Secre- 
tary of the Botanical 
Society of Great 
Britain, who took 
the first photographs 
of the British Arte- 
misia Norvegica, 
states that they were 
obtained under very 
bad conditions. 
“We were in wet 
cloud the whole 
time,"" he writes, 
“and it was so cold 
that I could only 
work my camera 
with great difficulty.” 
This is the third im- 
portant plant to be 
discovered in Scot- 
land during the last 
few years which also 
[Continued opposite. 


(RIGHT.) 

TAKEN AT 2400-FT. 
ALTITUDE IN CLOUD 
ON A MOUNTAIN IN 
WESTER ROSS THIS 
YEAR: THE ARTEMISIA 
NORVEGICA, WHICH 
UNTIL LAST YEAR WAS 
KNOWN ONLY IN NOR- 
WAY AND THE URAL 

MOUNTAINS. 


FOUND BY 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


MR. J. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER 
2400 FT. ON A REMOTE MOUNTAIN 
E. LOUSLEY: THE FIRST PICTURE 


OF A BRITISH ARTEMISIA NORVEGICA, 


COX AT AN ALTITUDE OF 


IN WESTER ROSS, AND 


(Life Size.) 


(ABOvE.) 

PHOTOGRAPHED IN SiTC0 
IN WESTER ROSS: THE 
BRITISH ARTEMISIA 
NORVEGICA, THE PLANT 
IS A COMPOSITE (DAISY 
FAMILY), WITH LEAVES 
IN ROSETTES, DIVIDED, 
WITH WHITE SILKY 

HAIRS BELOW. 


Continued.) 

occurs in Scandinavia. 
The other two, Dia- 
pensia lapponica and 
Koenigia islandica, 
were found in West 
Inverness-shire and 
Skye respectively, 
and were both on 
mountains which, 
like that in Wester 
Ross, may not have 
been previously 
visited by botanists. 
An account of this 
important addition 
to the British Flora 
by Mr. R. A. Blake- 
lock appeared in 
“Kew Bulletin” 
No. 1, 1953, pp. 173- 
184, which is obtain- 
able from H.M. 
Stationery Office. 
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A WEAPON OF WAR THAT MAY DOMINATE THE 


In our issue of August 29 we reproduced photographs of Britain's new 2000-m.p.h. 
guided missile which can “ home"’ on its target. In his statement; issued on 
August 22, Mr. Duncan Sandys, Minister of Supply, said: ‘' Initially our efforts 
were concentrated on the problem of defence against enemy air attack. For this 
purpose a series of missiles has been evolved—some to be launched from the 
ground, some from ships and some from fighter 'planes. Whilst these anti-aircraft 
weapons will be the first guided rockets to be brought into service, they will be 
followed by other types for use in various artillery and bombardment rédles." 
On these pages our Special Artist shows in detail a suggested type of long-range 
guided missile in which the guiding principle is an electronic “‘ eye" that steers it 
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MILITARY SCENE OF THE FUTURE: A SUGGESTED 


through space to its target. The missile is fitted with an expendable type of 
turbo-jet motor which gives it long range. These expendable motors already 
exist and are simpler forms of the larger types used in fighters, bombers and 
air-liners, but designed only for a short life. The Armstrong-Siddeley Viper, 
developed from the Adder, is an example of a small, expendable turbo-jet which 
can be produced quickly and cheaply. As these motors have a working life of 
only a few hours, lower-quality alloys may be used in their manufacture or they 
may be run at a higher turbine temperature. The startling performance of the 
Viper seems to indicate that the latter course has been chosen, for the thrust- 
weight ratio is quite outstanding. Many problems face the scientists working 
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TYPE OF LONG-RANGE GUIDED MISSILE POWERED BY AN EXPENDABLE TURBO-JET MOTOR. 


on the long-range guided missile, for not only must they devise methods of 
guiding and controlling the missile on long-distance missions, but it must also 
be able to “ home" on comparatively small targets, avoid attacking “ friendly " 
targets, and finally must have some means of self-destruction in the air should 
it by any chance miss its target when in flight over territory temporarily in the 
occupation of the enemy. A foretaste of what may be accomplished with such 
weapons was given in Korea in August 1952 when the U.S. Navy employed an 
obsolete piston-engined aircraft, fitted with a television camera in its nose, as a 
guided missile. is aircraft was guided on to its target by a “ mother" aircraft, 
which was able to keep clear of the defenders’ anti-aircraft fire. Mr. Sandys 


Artist, G. H_ Davis. 


inted out that the development of these weapons is carried out initially in 

ritain, but after a missile has undergone preliminary firing tests here it is sent 
to Australia, where full-scale trials with explosive war-heads can be carried out 
over land at the long-range and atomic weapon station at Woomera. Any 
modifications that are needed are carried out in the extensive engineering and 
electronic workshops set up in the vicinity of the range by the Australian 
Government. Some of the new anti-aircraft missiles fly up a radar beam which 
follows the target automatically and is operated from the ground; while others 
take over control completely once they are launched and “ home" on the target 
It is not expected that long-range missiles would travel at 2000 m.p.h 
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“OLD LONDON BRIDGE’; BY ANTONIO CANALE, CALLED CANALETTO (1697-1768): ONE OF THE DRAWINGS BY THIS ARTIST, MADE DURING ONE OF HIS THREE VISITS TO ENGLAND, INCLUDED 
IN AN EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATING HIS INFLUENCE ON BRITISH WATER-COLOURISTS, IN THE PRINTS AND DRAWINGS ROOM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 


¥ 





“HAMPTON COURT BRIDGE, 1754"'; BY ANTONIO CANALE (1697-1768): A DRAWING MADE DURING HIS THIRD VISIT TO ENGLAND, 1753-54 HIS WORK HAD A GREAT SUCCESS WITH ENGLISH 
COLLECTORS, AND HE INFLUENCED THE DEVELOPMENT OF TOPOGRAPHIC ART IN THIS COUNTRY. 


“Canaletto and English Draughtsmen" is the title of a well-chosen and 
interesting exhibition in the Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, 
now in progress. The drawings on view have been selected with a view of illus- 
trating his profound influence on the development of topographical art as practised 
by his contemporaries and their followers in England down to the early nineteenth 
century. On this page we reproduce two outstandingly fine drawings by 
Canaletto made during his visits to England, which took place in 1746-50, 1751-53, 


| 


\ 


and 1753-54. Samuel Scott and his contemporaries reflect in their water-colour 
tinted drawings the atmosphere and breadth of vision which Canaletto brought 
to the London scene in his oil paintings, but avoid the extreme decorative and 
calligraphic mannerisms used by the Venetian. Farington (1747-1821) was one 
of the first, if not the first, English topographical draughtsman to base his tech- 
nique deliberately on that of Canaletto’s drawing and to make use of his broken 
and dotted line in brown ink to represent antique and crumbling stonework. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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ENGLISH FOLLOWERS OF CANALETTO: DRAWINGS WITH VENETIAN MANNERISMS. 


THOMAS SANDBY (1721-1798), AFTER A LOST CANALETTO 
HAS IMITATED HIS STYLE IN PEN AND WASH. 


IN VENICE’’; BY 
IN WHICH SANDBY 


“A VIEW 
ORIGINAL, 


WITH THE LORD MAYOR'S COACH'’; BY THOMAS GIRTIN 


“THE MANSION HOUSE, 
IN TRUE CANALETTO STYLE. 


(1775-1802). THE CURLINESS OF THE COACH IS 


On our facing page we reproduce two drawings by Canaletto, made during his 
visits to London, and now on view in the exhibition ‘“ Canaletto and English 
Draughtsmen,” in the Prints and Drawings Department of the British Museum. 
On this page we give four drawings by British water-colour artists which illustrate 
how strong was the Venetian's influence on British topographical artists. His 
mannerism of the broken line was followed by Girtin, but in his hands it is no longer 
an imitation but a very characteristic and personal means of expression. Other 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


- 
“PARIS; THE INSTITUTE SEEN FROM THE QUAIS'’; BY RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON 
(1802-1828), WHO WAS INFLUENCED BY CANALETTO’S OIL PAINTINGS, NOT HIS DRAWINGS. 


“ JEDBURGH ABBEY’; BY THOMAS GIRTIN (1775-1802). GIRTIN ADOPTED CANALETTO’'S 
BROKEN AND DOTTED LINE, BUT IN HIS HAND IT CEASES TO BE AN IMITATION. 


examples of Canaletto’s influence on Girtin are also shown in his water-colour 
views of the Grand Canal from Antonio Visentini's engravings after Canaletto ; 
and in his adaptations of Thomas Malton's London scenes, where he has replaced 
with generous contours the precise outlines of the originals, even enhancing with 
true Canaletto exuberance the rococo curliness of the Lord Mayor's coach. 
Bonington'’s grouping, contrasts of light and shade and incisive brush-strokes 
defining his architecture derive from Canaletto's oil paintings, not his drawings. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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ETURNING from Scotland in the middle of June, 
I made a slight detour in fulfilment of a vow— 
not, I must admit, a vow undertaken in a sudden 
access of piety, but because I was curious about an 
institution of which I had heard a good deal and 
which I knew was a very extraordinary phenomenon 
in this country. The place was the Bowes Museum 
at Barnard Castle, County Durham, where, in an 
imitation of a French Renaissance chdieau, is housed 
an enormous accumulation of works of art, some 
very good, the fruit of many years’ devotion by two 
remarkable people, John Bowes (1811-1885), and his 
wife. John Bowes began to collect paintings while 
still a young man. He had ample means, was M.P. 
for South Durham, won the Derby on four occasions, 
had a house in Paris, and in 1854 married Joséphine 
Benoite, better known under her stage name of Mile. 
Delorme. They immediately began to collect furni- 
ture, porcelain, carvings of all kinds, earthenware, 
textiles and pictures, among the latter Dutch and 
Italian primitives, which were, at that time, hopelessly 
out of fashion and admired only by a few enlightened 
individuals of the calibre of the Prince Consort. Their 
original intention was to build the museum near 
Calais, but the situation in France during the ‘sixties 
seemed to them precarious, and so the foundation- 
stone was laid at Barnard Castle by Mrs. Bowes in 
1869. Neither of them lived to see the place opened 
to the public in 1892. Mrs. Bowes died in 1874 at 
the age of forty-four, and John Bowes followed her 
in +885; the 
former left all her 
personal property 
to the Museum, 
and the latter 
bequeathed an 
endowment of 
£125,000 vested in 
the Charity 
Com missioners— 
an ample sum at 
the time, but to- 
day insufficient for 
normal running 
expenses. 

It would be 
easy to make fun 
of so grandilo- 
quent a gesture 
as the building of 
this monumental 


potruim, (Diameter 9 ins.) 
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but other rich 

men have devoted their fortunes to far more 
reprehensible follies; this was a gesture which 
was both princely and public-spirited. Why 
should all the fine things go to London? Let 
the North have its share! Moreover, this is 
a very personal collection and it is impossible 
to walk through the building without sensing 
something of the excitement which these two 
obviously experienced in the pursuit of their 
dreams. But though much of its vast array is 
of little consequence, there are some sections 
which are of very great interest indeed. I 
doubt, for example, whether you can find a 
better collection of Continental porcelain north 
of the Thames Valley; nor am I aware of 
any place other than the Victoria and Albert 
Museum where you can enjoy a finer series 
of French faience, and as this distinctive and 
extraordinarily attractive tin-enamelled ware is 
not often seen in this country and, when it is, 
not always recognised, I propose to illustrate a 
few pieces. The word “ faience,”’ the normal 
word for this ware in France, is derived from 
Faenza, in Italy, where, towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, the local potters gave up the 
highly-elaborate style of painting which we 
associate with Italian maiolica and produced 
a white (or rather, whitish) ware with simple 
designs in blue, yellow and orange which was 
cheap and soon came into favour. It could not, 
of course, stand up to hard usage very well, nor 
to very hot water, but it was practical enough 
for ordinary purposes, and as early as 1581, Montaigne 
in his travel diary, remarks upon its cleanliness as 





A NEVERS FAIENCE PLATE, MID-EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY ; BEARING THE DESIGN OF A SHIP AND A 


It has been suggested that there is a political signifi- 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
FRENCH POTTERY IN COUNTY DURHAM. 










(if 3 p43), 


24332 





compared with the dirty pewter plates and dishes 
found in French inns. This type of ware (Faience, 
Maiolica, Dutch Delft, all tin-enamelled) naturally 
ousted wooden and pewter platters from the ordinary 
household, while the nobility in France ordered it for 
their kitchens as long as they dined upon gold and 
silver plate themselves. But the chronic monetary 





FIG. I. A CHARMING EXAMPLE OF MID-RIGHTEENTH-CENTURY NEVERS 
FAIENCE ; A GIRL SEATED ON A DOLPHIN, (Height 7 ins.) 


amen Ge th Aline, oo So Siti op tp Guaind 2 
uncommon! piece of potting, 


y naive ” writes Frank Davis, but 
charm. _ 


on to refer to its uncommon 


FIG. 3. DECORATED WITH FIGURES PLAYING REAL (OR 
ROVAL) TENNIS: A NEVERS FAIENCE PLATE, 1757. 
(Diameter 9} ins.) 








FIG. 4. DECORATED IN POLYCHROME WITH CORNUCOPIA, 
FLOWERS AND INSECTS > 
MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ta dst somes sed‘ Colur uate is, of course, real 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


own for about fifty years until it was gradually sup- 
planted first, in the case of the rich, by porcelain, 
then, for rich and poor alike, by the fine white pottery 
from England, and finally, by the similar pottery made 
in France itself. The oddest use to which the French 
ware was put in the seventeenth century was when 
Louis XIV. took it into his head to build the 
Trianon de Porcelaine at Versailles for his mistress, 
Mme. de Montespan, in emulation of the Porcelain 
Pagoda at Nanking. This was in the winter 
of 1670-71. Like the Chinese original, this tower 
was not of porcelain, but of earthenware, but 
whereas the Chinese had produced a hard, weather- 
resisting tile, Europe was far behind—and by 1687 
the building was a ruin. The material could not 
stand up to frost. 

As in all potteries in all countries, the capabilities 
of the painters vary enormously, and it is by no 
means always those who can draw or model to stan- 
dards of academic perfection whom we admire most. 
I suppose the girl riding on the dolphin (Fig. 1) can 
be described as an uncommonly naive piece of potting, 
and there is no ial virtue beyond gusto in the 
drawing of the ship and the dolphin (Fig. 2), but 
there ’s an uncommon charm about them, in the 
former case, I think, because the poor girl is obviously 
finding her perch rather precarious, as any girl would 
agree who has ever ridden a dolphin, but I rather 
think this very happy effect was produced more by 
luck than judgment on the part of the potter. Some 
people, I am told, see in these two pieces a political 
allegory ; in the one case the Dauphin supporting 
France against the extravagances of the Court, in 
the other the ship of State being saved from peril 
by the Dauphin. This seems to me very far-fetched— 
as far-fetched as some of the attempts we have made 
in England to see Stuart propaganda in innocent 
engravings on 
wine-glasses—but, 
of course, it may 
be justified. 

Fig. 3, techni- 
cally? is a more 
accomplished 
affair altogether, 
with the circle 
formed by the 
bowl of this dish 
accentuating the 
movement — you 
will note that it 
follows exactly 
the curve of the 
body of the player 
on the right who 
is about to deliver 
a neat back-hand 
stroke. The scene 


A ROUEN FAIENCE DISH, 
(Diameter 10 ins.) 


Dauphin _to bring the two players very close to the net because eft to the 1 yy as also the soft tennis, and though 
4 of the cramped space at his , he has made race of tin ee SS ae a tae ee 
uphin. a very lively little od white of I century German hard porcelain. the painter has 


been compelled to 
bring the two players very close to the net 
because of the cramped space at his disposal, 
he has made a very lively little picture. Note 
the onlookers behind the barrier which runs 
down the side of the court. 

The remaining two illustrations show two 
contrasting styles of decoration, the one (Fig. 5) 
the classical formal style, which lasted well into 
the eighteenth century and is no doubt familiar 
to the majority of people from the numerous 
tapestries which are by no means uncommon in 
this country; the other (Fig. 4), while still a 
trifle formal—pleasantly naturalistic in its details 
of flowers and insects. Colours must be left to 
your imagination, as also the soft, luminous 
surface of tin-glaze as compared with the 
brilliant white of eighteenth-century German 
hard porcelain and the somewhat glassy 
texture of French hard paste. In the earlier 
decades the colours were painted on the raw 
glaze before firing, but only a limited range 
was possible—green, blue, purple, yellow and 
orange. Later—by about 1750—the vessel was 





IG. 5. MADE BY CLERISSY: A MOUSTIERS FAIENCE EARLY TT 
DISH. 


OBLONG LENGTH 14 INS. 


Ee ctlcas Gh & desemated te bine, wi with terminal figures 
birds in classical formal style which lasted wel Ap ty T 


Jllustrations by courtesy of the Bowes Museum. 


troubles of Louis XIV. towards the latter part of his 
reign caused both King and courtiers to melt down 
their plate, which is one reason why there is so little 
pre-cighteenth-century silver left in France. 

Within a week of the drastic sumptuary law of 
1709, says St. Simon, everyone who was anyone had 
replaced his silver by earthenware, which held its 


~ glazed and fired at high temperature. Then 
the paint was applied and the piece was 
fired, again at low temperature. By this means 
a wider range of colours was achieved, including 
red, crimson and pink. The finest seventeenth-century 
work produced was at Nevers, then, early in the 
eighteenth century, at Rouen and Moustiers. Strasbourg 
was the place where the overglaze technique mentioned 
above was first introduced, while Sceaux, near 
Paris, and Marseilles were each distinguished by 
highly origimal styles. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OR THE WEEK : {{ 
SOME PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC BYE. 
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ANDREWES, K.B.E., D.S.O. JONES, M.C CAMPBELL, DS.O, MC 
Appointed as President, Royal Ar nted Commandant Staff Appointed wo Officer 
laval Colleg reenwich Col . Camb , fron Commanding, A shot Dis- 

F AT LAST FREE: THE RUSSIAN - BORN } ne “te Vice Adm i January 1954. so: trict, yo 1954. , = DARRELL FANCOURT AS “THE MIKADO"— | 
WIFE OF MR. A, HALL, AND THEIR SON Sir Aubrey 4.O.C. 7th Armoured Divi- Previ usly Vice-Adjutant- A ROLE HE PLAYED MORE THAN 3000 TIMES 
Mrs. Hall, who married her husband in Moscow 1954 sion, Major-General Jc General, War Office, Major- Mr. Darrell Fancourt, who was shortly due to 
eat refused permission to leave Vice-Admiral Sir n was born in 1906 and edu- General Campbell was born in retire from the D’Oyly Carte Company, died on 
Ru | was transferred six years Andrewes was educated at ated at Portora Royal School, 1899 and educated at Chel- August 29 at the age of 65. He had joined the com- 
- ; recently granted, and Mrs Osborne and Dartmouth. In Enniskillen, the R.M.A., tenham, the R.M.A., Wool- pany in 1920 and was probably the most famous 
Hall and their son flew to London on August 30 1950-51 he held naval Woolwich, and Pembroke wica, and Queens’ College, Sevoyard of his day. His own favourite réles were 

route to rejoin Mr. Hall in Ottawa. J {man is in the Korean W - a College, Cambridge x Cambridge . “ Dick Deadeye” and “ Sir Roderic Murgatroyd.” 
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THE NEW GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
BAHAMAS : LORD RANFURLY 
}] it was announced that the Queen had approved the 
{ Lord Ranfurly as Governor and Commander-in-Chiet 
mas in succession to Major-General Sir Robert Neville, 
whose term of office expires in December. a 
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THE EMPEROR BAO DAIL OF VIET NAM (LEFT) witht } 
PRESIDENT AURIOL, AT RAMBOUILLET 

On August 27 the Emperor Bao Dai, who had been staying at 

Cannes, flew to Paris, where he was greeted by M. Jacquet and 


THE WINNER OF THE BOYS’ GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 
4 I SHEPPERSON, OF OUEEN ELIZABETH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM, 





A. E. Shepperson, the runner-up last year, won this year’s Boys : 
,0lf Championship on August 29 at Dunbar, beating A. T. Booth, Prince Buu Loc, the Viet Nam High Commissioner He was later 
ot St. Peter’s School, York, by 6 and 4. Booth lost the first he guest of President Auriol at his summer residence at 


four holes and was never able to recover this handicap Rambouillet and was expected to discuss the new treaty. 



























































MR. T. S. ELIOT, THE PORT AND AUTHOR OF “ THE 
CONFIDENTIAL CLERK,’’ AT EDINBURGH; WITH MISS 
MARGARET LEIGHTON, WHO PLAYS “ LUCASTA.” 
-—— Before the first performance of his new play The Conf al 
Clerk,” at the pEdinburgh Festival, Mr. Eliot gave a Press 
conference and talked about the play. 
am hm 
: 
_—= . 3 
’ ; - : 
UCCESSFULLY FORDING THE HUMBER AT LOW TIDE ox} f tne NEW AMBASSADOR TO BURMA: MR. PL I ¢ \. G. PIRIE BEATING ZATOPEK’S OLYMPIC RECORD AND } 
ORD NOEL-BUATON, WHO IS 6 FT 2 INS. TALI GORE-BOOTH, WITH HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER WINNING THE $000 METRES FOR GREAT BRITAIN AT BERLIN 
. stablishine the line of the ancient Roman fcrd, Lord yn August 4 the Queen's approval was announced to the appoint On August 29, during a two-day match between Great Britain and 
No Bu ~ ona 4 at 27 waded across the Humber fr Brouet ment of Mr. P. H. Gore-Booth as bassador in Rangoon in Germany at Berlin, which was won by Germany by 112 points to 94, 
a “e roe 7 * ~~ Be 4 hav ne crossed the T shipping ession to Mr. R. L. Speaight. Mr. Gore-Booth had previously the outstanding achievement was in the 5000 metres, which D. A. G 
wih onal tn .t t to Middle Whitton ligt been head of the British Information Services in the U.S.A . Pirie won in 14 mins. 2°6 secs., beating Zatopek's record by 4 secs 
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AR more by chance than by any contrivance of 
mine, the two films I comment upon this week 


both happen to be international in their casting and 





“A FILM SMALL IN SCOPE BUT ENCHANTING IN EFFECT”’: 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE WORLD OF 


AU REVOIR, 


THE CINEMA. 


BUROPE. 


By ALAN DENT. 


had specialised in Beethoven or Brahms—say, a 
Schnabel or a Lamond—should have suddenly taken 
it into his head to play a Debussy arabesque. 


“ROMAN HOLIDAY’’ (PARA- 


MOUNT), WHICH OPENED AT THE CARLTON THEATRE ON AUGUST 2I AND IS TO BE 

GENERALLY RELEASED ON OCTOBER 3; SHOWING PRINCESS ANN (AUDREY HEPBURN) 

AND JOE BRADLEY (GREGORY PECK) BEING INTERVIEWED IN THE POLICE STATION AFTER 
A MISADVENTURE WITH A RUNAWAY SCOOTER. 


mid-European in their setting. Since I should be in 
mid-Atlantic around the time this page meets the 
reader's eye, there is—if only for me alone !—a certain 
happiness in this confluence of circumstances. 

Crossing Waterloo Bridge in a bus the other day 
in the company of a young American dramatic critic 
on his first visit to London, I was taken aback when 
he pointed to Sir Christopher Wren’s matchless dome 
on our left and said; “ St. Peter's, isn’t it?’’ Loud 
and clear—so much so that some people around us 
smiled with Cockney approbation—lI retorted : ‘‘ No, 
it is not. Since you are in London, you had better 
do as the Londoners do, and call it St. Paul’s!”’ 
The point of this utterly true little anecdote is that 
it is a clear indication of the fact that Rome to-day 
has become very nearly as Americanised as 
Paris itself. 

A new film called ‘‘ Roman Holiday ’’—a 
film small in scope but enchanting in effect—is 
of American provenance and has been made 
almost entirely in Rome itself. It is an 
inconsequent little fairy-tale of a Ruritanian 
Princess who rebels all of a sudden at Court 
etiquette and formalities, is given a strong in- 
jection by the Royal physician, wakes up from 
this and runs away, and spends twenty-four 
hours of innocent bliss and relaxed sight-seeing in 
the company of an American journalist who 
recognises her and pretends he doesn’t. 

There is something extraordinarily refreshing 
in the unconventional way in which’ the episode is 
worked out to that conventional ending which it 
cannot, with any fidelity to things as they are, 
escape. Journalistic Joe, for example, makes it 
as clear as actor Gregory Peck knows how to 
make it that he has fallen in love with the fly- 
away Princess. But there is no question of his 
declaring his admiration, any more than there is 
any question of him really writing a “ story”’ 
about the escapade to appease an angry editor. 

Similarly a new little actress of captivating 
poise and charm, Audrey Hepburn, makes it 
perfectly clear from the outset that her unregal 
skylark cannot possibly degenerate into anything 
so vulgar as an “ affair."” At the end of her day 
with the brash cavalier, she is the conscientious 
Princess again, and she leaves him with no 
more than the ghost of a sigh or the trace of 
a smile. In her background are both Harcourt 
Williams and Margaret Rawlings as iormidable 
sticklers for the proprieties, just as there is in 
the journalist's background a delicious arch- 
bungler and super-ass of that sort which Eddie 
Albert plays so incomparably well. 

William Wyler is this film's brilliant director. 
It is not, strictly speaking, his kind of story. 


It is all a matter for a Capra or a Lubitsch, and gon, 


the effect is rather as though a great pianist who 





“THAT WE GENUINELY ARE 
MASTERLY PERFORMANCE OF 


close-up of a drop of 
indisputable Tiber-water 
on the end of Miss 
Hepburn’s __insouciant 
little nose. 

Perhaps I have now 
said enough about 
“Roman Holiday ’’ to 
intimate that it will 
probably madden the 
masses with its lack of 
indelicacy, and no less 
certainly enchant 
people like us with 
its delicacy, its tact, 


But one has known exactly 
such a thing happening in 
the world of music-making 
without anything remotely 
approaching a fiasco. 
Superbity will out, how- 
ever uncongenial the matter 
which the superb one 
tackles, and Mr. Wyler 
achieves some flashing 
effects quite out of his 
usual line. In the course of 
the day’s adventure, for 
example, the errant Princess 
getsa ducking in the Roman 
river, and it was witty of 
Mr. Wyler to give us a 





SEPTEMBEK 5, 105: 
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and an unusual quality of wit which is far more 
that of action than of words. This jaunt is, in short, 
recommended. 

The jaunt in “ Little Boy Lost’ is taken by Bing 
Crosby as an American broadcaster who returns to 
Paris after the war in a sentimental and rather off- 
hand search for his lost infant. His French wife— 
he had found out for a fact—had been killed by the 
Gestapo when discovered sending secret messages to 
Resistance workers through the medium of the café 
songs it was her profession to sing. Those who have 
read Marghanita Laski’s novel, on which this film 
has founded—almost I wrote foundered — itself, 
assure me that it is a deeply moving and well- 
wrought and well-written piece of work. The film 
moved me hardly at all. Rather, I should say 
that it over and over again seemed on the 
verge of becoming emotional in a genuine way 
when, quite suddenly, Mr. Crosby’s eyebrows 
would soar up in that characteristic way they 


“ROMAN HOLIDAY "’: JOE BRADLEY (GREGORY PECK), AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT FOR THE 


AMERICAN NEWS SERVICE IN 


ROME, TAKES THE RUNAWAY PRINCESS ANN (AUDRFY 


HEPBURN) TO A LIVELY DANCE HELD ON A TIBER BARGE. 





BILL WAINWRIGHT (BING CROSBY) 


WHO MAY OR MAY NOY BE HIS 
LITTLE TOWN JjuST OUTSIDE Paris; Adventure, saying to my good, patient readers, 


A SCENE IN “LITTLE BOY LOST’’ (PARAMOUNT). 


have and simultaneously his voice would soar 
up into song. 

Hardly less distracting was this film's 
continual habit of suddenly breaking off from 
the oratio recta into the oratio obliqua method 
—its conversations being repeatedly and dis- 
concertingly cut short to give Mr. Crosby himself 
the opportunity of supplying the gist of all 
that was said and done on each particular 
occasion. In this and some other ways George 
Seaton’s direction of this promising story cannot 
be said to do other than creak. One of the 
other ways, for example, is his inability to 
create the atmosphere of the setting which, 
in this case, is Paris throughout. Whereas 
Mr. Wyler obviously revelled in splashing Ais film 
with genuine Roman fountains and adorning 
it with the friezes of Bernini, Mr. Seaton can 
give us no more than unimaginative and, as 
it were, picture-postcard glimpses of the Opera 
House and the boulevards by way of background. 
That we genuinely are in Paris is implied 
only in the masterly performance of Gabrielle 
Dorziat as a Mother Superior, and in the truly 
touching one of Christian Fourcade as the 
little, sloe-eyed boy whom Mr. Crosby suspects 
and finally proves to be his son. Let me 
not be understood as saying that Miss Laski’s 
novel has been turned into what we nowadays 
call a musical. The film is, rather, a serious 
essay which keeps on being turned into a merely 
sentimental one through being interrupted by 
not very witty and not very tuneful little songs. 
But I am cynical enough to harbour the 
conviction that it is because of these songs— 
and their singer—that the film will be immensely 


IN PARIS IS IMPLIED ONLY IN THE to the popular taste. 
GABRIELLE DORZIAT AS A MOTHER 

SUPERIOR, AND IN THE TRULY TOUCHING ONE OF CHRISTIAN FOURCADE . . > . 

AS THE LITTLE, SLOE-EYED Boy”: of that Roman Holiday and this Parisian Quest, 
MEETS THE SMALL, PATHETIC BOY, 
AT AN ORPHANAGE IN A 


And so now, having looked into the nature 
let me depart upon my own New World 


Au Revoir and A Rivederci. 
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A NEW TANK; GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS, ALAMEIN’S TANK-STREWN SANDS. 





BRITISH ARMY'S NEW TANK, HERE MOUNTING A GUN TURRET FOR TRIAL PURPOSES, 
SEEN IN THREE-QUARTER PROFILE. IT IS CALLED THE CAERNARVON. THE 


TO WHICH SUNDERLAND AIRCRAFT OF THE R.A.F. LIFTED 65 TONS OF STORES IN FOUR DAYS: 
THE BRITANNIA LAKE DEPOT OF THE BRITISH NORTH GREENLAND EXPEDITION. 


A RICH HARVEST FOR AN ARCHAOLOGIST OF THE FUTURE: (ABOVE) A GREAT CEMETERY OF 

BURNT-OUT TANKS FROM THE BATTLEFIELD NEAR EL ALAMEIN, SINKING INTO THE SANDS 

OF THE DESERT, WHILE (RIGHT) A BEDOUIN PONDERS THE POSSIBILITIES, COMMERCIAL OR 
DOMESTIC, OF SUCH A GIGANTIC HEAP OF SCRAP-IRON. 


CAERNARVON FROM THE FRONT—ONE OF THE FORMS USED FOR TESTING. IT IS 
STATED TO BE AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE CENTURION AND MORE POWERFULLY ENGINED. 
On August 29 the War Office announced that a new experimental type of tank is tc carry out trials at 
home and overseas. It is called the Caernarvon and is described as an improvement on the 49-ton 
Centurion, with better armour and a more powerful engine. A new design in suspension and wider tracks 
give a lower ground-pressure. During trials, two forms will be tested, one with a turret as shown, the 

other turretless, but loaded with ballast weights. 


THE BISHOP OF PORTSMOUTH, DR. FLEMING (SMOKING PIPE), LENDING A HAND IN 
SALVAGE OPERATIONS. IN THE BACKGROUND THE DAMAGED SUNDERLAND. 
After stores for the British North Greenland Expedition had been transported by ship to Young 
Sound, they were lifted to Britannia Lake by five Sunderland fiying-boats of Coastal Genmend in 
the course of four days, other stores being taken and dropped at “ Northice"’ by two Hastings of 
Transport Command from the U.S.A.F. base at Thule. Sunderland ran aground at Britannia 
Lake, but was patched up and returned to base successfully. 
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CUT TO NIP THE KNEES TIGHTLY: A BLACK 
WOOL ZEBRA-PATTERNED EVENING DRESS, WITH 
A DRAPED BODICE OF RED MUSLIN, BY BALMAIN. 


THE NARROW SKIRT AND THE WIDE COAT ; THE HIGHLY UNUSUAL 
COMBINATION WHICH DIOR HAS USED IN A MODEL HE CALLS 
* BELOTTE,"’ CARRIED OUT IN GREY TWEED. 


a OULD | wear that?" is the natural feminine 

reaction to new fashions launched by famous 
houses, and those who wish to be in the vanguard this 
winter will, it is said, have to choose between the 
“dome” and the “ pencil" silhouettes. There was a 
storm of discussion when the Paris collections were 


shown a few weeks ago, and it was seen that Dior had 
[Continued opposite 
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) NAMED 


1953 
“THE PENCIL” OR “THE DOME”: 


A CHOICE OF SILHOUETTES FOR 
AUTUMN WEAR. 


CANASTA'’: A BUTTONED AND BELTED TROUSER SUIT 
IN GREY FLANNEL FROM THE COLLECTION OF JACQUES FATH. 
THE LINE OF THE DECOLLETE SHOULD BE NOTED. 


_ 


WORN WITH A “ BOWLER'’ HAT: A SCHIAPARELLI SUIT IN 
BLACK AND WHITE TWEED, WITH GLOVES, REVERS AND COLLAR 
OF BLUE AND A JUMPER OF IRON GREY. 


FURRY SLACKS IN A “ JUNGLE'’ DESIGN: THE MATERIAL 
IS BY BUCOL, AND THE MODEL BY LANVIN-CASTILLO, WHO 
SHOWS THE SLACKS WITH A PURPLE WOOLLEN SWEATER. 


NEAT—BUT SO NARROW THAT THE WEARER MUST BE 
PRACTICALLY HOBBLED : A TWO-PIECE IN WALNUT-COLOURED 
WOOL TRIMMED WITH BEAVER, BY JACQUES FATH. 

Continued .| 

shortened his skirts to 16 ins. from the ground, and 
made them either spreading from the hips in the ‘‘ dome 
line, or narrow, slim and scanty. Last week, when the 
photographs of these models were released for general 
publication, the hubbub rose once more. Major changes 
in fashion must, of course, be launched at full strength 
—as a kind of proof spirit not meant for everyday 
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STRAIGHT AND NARROW— 
OR WIDE AND SPREADING: 
PARIS FASHION CONTRASTS. 


SHORT, AMPLE AND DISTINCTLY BROAD: A SLATE-GREY i ™ ‘ KNOWN BY THE HIGHLY SUITABLE NAME OF “‘CUPOLA'’: A SHORT, 
FAILLE COAT KNOWN AS “ MIDNIGHT,’’ BY CHRISTIAN DIOR. ay ay VOLUMINOUS COAT IN BLACK FAILLE DESIGNED BY CHRISTIAN 
IT IS WORN OVER A SHEATH OF EMBROIDERED BLACK SILK. : , DIOR. THE TREMENDOUS FULLNESS IS GATHERED AT THE SHOULDERS 


A MODEL WHICH LOOKS AS IF IT WOULD ACCOMMODATE 
SIAMESE TWINS : “ SABINE,’’ ONE OF DIOR'S WIDE AFTERNOON 
ENSEMBLES, DRESS AND TOP-COAT WITH WIDE PLEATS. 


SHOWING THE NEW LENGTH OF HEM-LINE : A CHRISTIAN DIOR 

COAT, WITH GREAT FULLNESS UNCONFINED BY A BELT, 

BUT WITH A CONTRASTING STRIPE AT THE WAIST-LINE. 
ay d dels | hed thi t by P. 

i rasp of the majority “s most discussed models launched this autumn by Pari: 
wg NT aan aa following the i ; " houses, including two suits with slacks. But it should 
general trend, usually avoid extreme styles. The most not be forgotten that for gala and formal occasions 
advanced models appear on the stage and on the screen = wir THE AMPLE FOLDS GATHERED INTO A MALF-BELT AT THE Dior, sponsor of the abbreviated skirt, still favours the 
and the eye gradually becomes accustomed to the line; sack: A BLUE BRUSHED-WOOL COAT BY CHRISTIAN DIOR. graceful sweeping line. It will not be necessary for 
and by that time the fashion designers probably decide THE AMPLE FOLDS IN THE FRONT FALL LOOSE. everyone who wishes to be up-to-date to adopt a revival 


to dismiss it. On these pages we reproduce some pe of the “ little girl "' styles of the ‘twenties. 
4 


SHOWING THE LOOSE SQUARE CHINESE EFFECT: A BEIGE 
COAT IN WOOL OTTOMAN BY GIVENCHY; THE SLOPING 
SHOULDERS AND VERTICAL POCKETS SHOULD BE NOTED. 
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@ NOTES FOR THE NOVEL -READER. Roy 
_— CET a ae 
THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK. 


| fg seems a long time now since ‘“ The West Pier,’’ in which that nastiest of 

neophytes, Ernest Ralph Gorse, made his unsavoury début. Then we were 
promised his full story, to the horrid end. And here, accordingly, is the next 
chapter : “‘ Mr. Stimpson and Mr. Gorse,’’ by Patrick Hamilton (Constable ; 12s. 6d.). 
The year is 1928, and the young criminal, whom we last saw in 1921, has reached 
the age of twenty-five. Those who attended his first steps—and others, too, since 
Mr. Hamilton provides a summary—will be surprised how slowly he gets on. Indeed, 
iniquitously speaking, he is slipping back. Not that he shows a “ better self,”’ but 
in the early Gorse—the boy who tied a small girl to a cricket roller, even the youth 
who plundered Esther Downes—there was a sly and motiveless malignity, a whiff of 
hell, which we don’t get in his new phase. Here he is operating as a vulgar crook. 
And the new victim asks for it ; she is not pitiful like 
Esther, but a mature and snobbish widow, who extorts 
no tears. Meanwhile, since 1921 he has gone straight. 
Rather a paltry record for a fiend ; and I must add that 
Gorse, though nasty as they come, is rather limited in 
interest. We are assured that he was bad all through, 
for no reason whatever. This makes a lively change 
from the new cliché of “ compassion,’’ whose subjects 
are much drearier and just as horrid. But it leaves 
little to explore ; one book, on Mr. Gorse’s person, would 
be quite enough. 

But then we come to the real point—which is the 
landscape, the topography of his career. Really the 
whole work is a travel-sequence, with Mr. Gorse, on his 
protracted journey to the gallows, as a tourist's guide. 
Not all the aborigines and customs have an equal charm 
and there is nothing here to match the prep. school in 
the earlier book, or Esther's innocent young swain. 
This time grotesquerie is all in all. Gorse has been lent 
a house in Reading by a drunken chum; and at The 
Friar, a ye-olded “ hostelry’’ of the baronial stamp, 
he falls in with ‘‘ our Lady Joan.” This is the Colonel's 
widow as aforesaid. Her name is Mrs. Plumleigh- 
Bruce ; she has some lusciousness, ineffable pretensions, 
idiotic airs and a small court of business men, to whom 
she is ‘‘Our Reading Lady.”” Chief among these is 
Mr. Stimpson, the estate agent. He, being a widower, 
plies her with honourable love—at least, he generally 
does ; whereas his rival, Major Parry, has the worst 
designs, and will refer to her in the worst taste. The 
Major, though a good deal of an ass and somewhat 
lewdly given, is yet the nicest of the coterie. How 
Gorse butts in, and how “ our Lady Joan ”’ rolls in the 
dust, I won't try to describe. The most hilarious scenes 
—like that of Mr. Stimpson in his cups, or arguing with 
Major Parry on the cause of things—are, anyhow, quite 
off the track. And the true, squirming horror is the 
idiom, Though Mrs. Plumleigh-Bruce is, on the whole, 
inferior to the two men, she almost recoups in her diary. 
All through, the detail has an anthropologist’s precision, 
and the attack a howling glee. 
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OTHER FICTION. 
“Calypso,’’ by Humphrey Slater (Longmans ; 
12s. 6d.), has great distinction and intelligence, two really 


into fierce action. 


admirable plots, each with a dash of crime, and no sum- 3. QxP 
total of effect. At least, it left me in the void. At . oh 


twenty-one, Calypso is a shining, innocent young beauty 
on the eve of marriage. She is in love with Richard ; 
she is being fitted for her wedding dress. Then she 
encounters Alan Black, handsome, but fortyish and 
yellow-toothed, who drinks too much and has the look 
of a stage villain. Calypso sets him down as a bad lot ; 
yet, before Richard has received her wedding present, 
which is to go by hand, with an inscription ‘To my 
infinitely dear . . ."", Alan and she have left for France. 
There was no dark design; she went through all the 
phases of transition, but with lightning speed. Alan is 
violently in love, and, it turns out, not sinister at all, 
but rich, reliable and parsimonious. Then he gets mixed 
up with a jewel robber ; and after a brief stay in gaol, 
finds her domesticated with a new young man. It was 
pure chance at first, but in another day she would have 
stuck to him. 

Thirty years later she is the lovely widowed Mrs. 
Black, with an unsullied name and an exclusive taste 
for the right people. In Florence her chosen friend is 
the young Countess della Rovere. It is again pure chance 


6. Qx Rch 
7.QxB 


8. B-Br 


that they pick up the hiker on the road. But from that QxR 
moment she is doomed ; this is her second Alan Black, but B BB, 
with the age difference reversed and the suspicion absent. ts. ie 


It is all wonderfully good in bits; only it won't 
combine, and leaves one curiously uninvolv' Its drift 
appears to be, either that character is destiny, that 
destiny is a toss-up—or perhaps both, and, anyhow, 
that all is vain. 

“* Thelma,’’ by Vera Caspary (W. H. Allen ; 12s. 6d.), 
raises no intellectual doubts ; it is plain story-telling with 


a‘ lesson."’ Thelma, because her mother was a “‘ Polack”’ 12. BXB 
and a chambermaid, has been despised in youth. And 13. Bx Kt 
she has grown up in the Cinderella-dream : one day the 14. K-Kt 
virtuous and slighted girl captures a prince of men, 15. K-Ra 
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and is endowed with everything as a reward. Thelma 
falls short of everything; her husband is well-born, 
agreeable and talented, but there are no mink coats. 
Therefore, her daughter must be Cinderella.... And now the dream comes true ; 
but Connie walks out on her millionaire, and Thelma’s frantic shifts to reunite them 
bring down catastrophe on her own head. Thelma is rather touching as a girl, 
and might, one feels, have turned out happily enough but for the message 
Under its influence she is a puppet, though in skilful hands. 

“ Mouse In Eternity,’’ by Nedra Tyre (Macdonald ; gs. 6d.), is a first book, with 
as its heroine a social worker in Atlanta, Georgia. There is a group of nice girls 
in the office, whom she likes or loves, under a demon supervisor, Mrs. Patch. And 
one night, after hours, Jane finds the evil, hated Mrs. Patch knocked on the head. 
Now, her especial friend is an old, crippled gentleman who shares her rapt cult of 
detective fiction. So Mr. Lawrence, of course, wants to hear all about the marder ; 
while Jane—because it must have been a girl she likes—would rather learn no 
more. The answer ties up with her office work, and the detection alternates with 


district visits, talks with or monologues by clients, letters of appeal, etc. Indeed, 
this homely and intrusive element is the real charm. 


K. JOHN. 






A magnificent move. 


3 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


ERE is a game ending which, for sustained 
brilliance, can surely challenge comparison 
with anything that the history of chess has produced : 


BLACK. 





Biz 7 
ne 


WHITE. 


White was Fleissig, Black Schlechter, and the 
place was Vienna when Vienna was gay. 


Threatening, for the second move in succession, 
to win White’s QKt, Black now brings a third piece 


If White can no longer castle, he has at any rate 
released his QKt from the direct pin. . . 
is attacking Black’s rook. 


The threats are now too varied and violent for 
any more ambitious move than the one which White 
adopts ; if, for instance, he tries 8. Q x KtPch, Kt—Q2; 
9. QxR (or QxKKt), 9.... Px B—threaten- 
ing both 1o....PxR (Q) mate and ro....Q-K8 
mate—would finish the game at once. 


Sacrificing the second rook as well as the first. 


It suddenly looks as if White might just scrape 
through—and when you are two rooks to the good, 
to scrape through is quite satisfactory. But Black 
finds a forced mate in five, as original as it is brilliant. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 








THE OVERLOADED ARK. 


4 Nery are two kinds of men who hunt and capture animals, the earnest and 
the ironic. The earnest pursue their vocation with the utmost scientific 
detachment, and add, no doubt, several paragraphs to the somewhat shaky corpus 
of our bestiary lore. The ironic enjoy, and impart, much more fun. They regard 
their captures as personal acquaintances—I will not call them friends, because in 
so many cases they are pointedly inimical—and introduce them to the reader, in 
the books which they write, as so many guests at a Mad Hatter’s cocktail-party. 
It is this delightful quality which lends charm to Mr. Gerald M. Durrell’s “* The 
Overloaded Ark’’ (Faber; 15s.). It is many months, if my memory serves me, 
since I had the pleasure of praising an apposite title to a work, but “ The Over- 
loaded Ark” seems to me to be perfect in its kind. It conveys, with precision 
and grace, the whole spirit of this engaging book. The 
dust-jacket, too, is perfectly in key. Mr. Durrell gives 
an account of animal-collecting through the British 
Cameroons—no one’s favourite territory, I should say— 
and the result, in my view, is second only to Dr. Lorenz’s 
classic ‘‘ King Solomon’s Ring.” I am sure that 
Mr. Durrell will not take it amiss if I say that at many 
points I was forcibly reminded of some of the ‘late 
Mr. Belloc’s classic rhymes. For instance, when he tells us 
of the capture of the bush-tailed porcupine, which he 
accomplished single-handed, I found myself murmuring : 
“‘ To strike the meanest and the least Of creatures is a sin : 
How much more bad to strike a beast With prickles in its 
skin!” The giant water-shrew behaved in almost as 
intractable a manner, and there were anti-social interludes 
with such creatures as the Gaboon Viper. One of the most 
alluring chapters (and illustrations) deals with the 
Angwantibo—pray inspect the animal for yourselves— 
and the whole episode is entitled ‘“‘ Artocebus Ahoy !”’ 
At the end of his book, with superb litotes, Mr. Durrell 
confesses : ‘‘ It is easy enough to get a passage on a ship 
until you explain that most of your luggage consists of a 
hundred-odd crates of birds, mammals and reptiles, all very 
much alive.” If all scientists combined Mr. Durrell's 
ability with his happy ease in narration and his humanity, 
the atom bomb would be a subject of careless jesting. 

From the Tropics to the Antarctic. I was a trifle 
puzzled by the title of this book until I realised, by 
diligent calculation, that the author, Mr. Arthur Scholes, 
reckoned Antarctica as ‘“ The Seventh Continent ’’ 
(Allen and Unwin ; 21s.) by secluding the great Polar 
regions from the inhabited globe. This book is a history 
of Antarctic exploration, scientific, chronological and— 
it must be confessed—a trifle flat. Even the last chapter, 
entitled “‘ The Nations’ Quarrel,’’ which arouses so much 
anticipation as to the hidden wealth of the South Polar 
regions, fails to give more than a tentative answer to 
tbe questions which it at once evokes. It is a complete 
and a valuable record, and the photographic illustrations 
are magnificent, but most readers will find it heavy going. 
The heroic story of Captain Scott is, for expressed 
reasons, not retold. It is possible to carry a distaste 
for romance too far. 

We are ranging far over the world this week, and 
now we skip up to Tibet. To me, Tibet means (Belloc 
once more)—"* The llama of the pam you never 
must confound, In spite of a deceptive similarity of 
sound, With the Lama who is lord of Turkestan ’’—and 
*‘ The Lost Horizon.” The authors of “‘ Tibet and the 
Tibetans ’’ (Stanford, U.S.A. ; 5 dollars) make it mean 
much more. One of them, Mr. Tsung-lien Shen, was 
educated at Harvard University and the Sorbonne ; the 
other, Mr. Shen-chi Liu, was his secretary. It is an 
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Kt-Ks5 
PxP 


B-B4 
Bx Pch 


and he 


P-Qs! 
“Gs almost incredible irony that, as a by-product of the 
struggle for world power, this last of the purely theo- 
K-K2 cratic States should be drawn into a purely materialistic 
Px Kt struggle. Not that Tibet really exemplifies that detach- 


ment from materialism which readers of ‘‘ Kim ” might 
have expected ; it has had in recent years its Pope and 
its anti-Pope—the Dalai and the Panchen mas, 
The authors give us a fascinating and intimate study of 
life in this neglected watershed of the world. Some of 
their stories form a pungent comment on “ civilisation ”’ 
as we know it: “‘ This class distinction in every detail 
of daily life comes so much as a matter of course to the 
Tibetan ruling class that any slight departure from 
its rules jars on their nerves if it does not break their 
hearts. ... In the Tibetan vocabulary they have no 
honorific word yet for ‘democracy.’ In fact, they openly 
scorn it. Wherever confusion reigns, some wit is sure to 
say, ‘ What ’s on—democracy ?'"’ Well, well! 

Home now to Winchester. I have the pleasure of 
numbering many Wykehamists among my acquaintance, 
and they have little or nothing in common with Tibetans 
—except, perhaps, that cool detachment. But Mr. 
Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, in his delightful book on 
‘* Winchester ’’ (Phoenix ; 18s.), is by no means primarily 
concerned with the College. Winchester, in the great 


Kt-Q2! 


Qx KtP 
Q-Q4ch 


te ' formative years of our history, was far more important 
Q-Q7ch than London. Its name is associated with Alfred the 
Q-Q8ch Great, who ranks with Charlemagne as one of the great 
Q x BP mate defenders of Christian and Western civilisation against 


the darkness of the pagan invaders. It was the first 
task of any medieval monarch on the death of 
his predecessor to hasten there to seize the 
Royal Hoard—before a possible rival could lay hands on the thews and 
sinews of war. Winchester Cathedral is one of the greatest shrines of English 
history. The College, St. Cross—upon which, as Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald tells us, 
Trollope founded his novel ‘‘ The Warden "these and many more buildings now 
stand as landmarks of English achievement and English development. The 
singular beauty of this book—and I use the words advisedly—lies not so much in the 
author’s command of the English language, which is indeed rare and satisfying, 
as in the — which he brings to his subject. 

In “ This Century of Change ’’ (Harrap; 12s. 6d.), Mr. Anthony Weymouth 
attempts to give us the social development of the past hundred years. His book 
is full of interesting and amusing anecdotes, and it conscientiously notes most of 
the major events in the somewhat overcrowded of history under review. 
The photographs, too, are well-chosen and, as they should be, illustrative. Readable 
as the book is, I could not escape the conclusion that the author has added 
comparatively little to our valuation of the past century. E. D, O'Brien. 
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A ROYAL “TEA-PARTY”, AND NEWS ITEMS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
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TRANSFORMED INTO A LAKE BY A CLOUDBURST OF EXCEPTIONAL VIOLENCE: THE PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, IN ROME, ON AUGUST 27, FLOODED BY WATER FROM THE PINCIO HILL. 


On August 27 a cloudburst, lasting an hour-and-a-half, caused five deaths in Rome, injuries to | by lightning, and in a short time the streets had become rivers and the principal squares had been turned 
about fifty persons and rendered more than 500 families homeless. The torrential rain was accompanied | into lakes up to 4ft. in depth. Cars were brought to a halt and had to be abandoned. 





THE PRINCESS KNEELS TO A CHILD. AT THE ABERLOUR NURSERY SCHOOL, NAMED AFTER HER, 
PRINCESS MARGARET IS OFFERED A “CUP OF TEA’’ BY FOUR-YEAR-OLD SANDRA BLACK. 
On August 29 Princess Margaret visited the Aberlour Orphanage and opened there a new nursery school, named 
after her. She took a great interest in the whole orphanage and during her tour of the new nursery she paused 
by a four-year-old girl, playing with a doll’s tea-service. “Would you care for a cup of tea?” asked the child. 
“I most certainly Could,” said the Princess, and drank from the tiny cup. To the left of the Princess in the 

photograph is the Very Rev. C. A. E. Wolfe, Warden of the Orphanage. 


SALVAGED FROM THE FLIFING ENTERPRISE: BANKNOTES BEING DRIED 
: ON A KITCHEN HOT-PLATE AT A BRUSSELS BANK, 

A GREAT NEW INTER-CONTINENTAL AIRPORT: AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING THE NEW BUILDINGS AT KLOTON, Some weeks “6 the Italian salvage vessel Rostro began salvage operations over the 
NEAR ZURICH, SWITZERLAND—A PROJECT COSTING SOME 30,000,000 DOLLARS. wreck of } lying Enterprise, which sank in about 250 ft. of water off the Cornish 

i has led to the reconstruction of many of the world’s airports, including London Airport. oast in January last year. Recently the Aostro landed a large number of bank- 

oe a on y §-x * new administrative buildings at the airport at_Kloton, near Zurich, which mere recently —— oS Le ms and Ay a A = a Brussels a where they were dried 
i been in use for several years and the offices were previously housed in bungalows. on ot-plate in t itchen lore being put in the strong-room. In spite of 

been completed. The airport has their long immersion the notes are in good condition. 
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BRITISH f SEAGULL 
The best Gutboartd Motor om the World” 





Gia 
to the late King George VI 





Gordons 


Stands Susteme 


Maximum Prices Bottle 33/9; 4 Bottle 17/7; } Bottle 9/2; Miniature 3/7. U.K. only i THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD.. POOLE. DORSET Telephone: POOLE 818 


Feel famous* 


‘/ goss , 
_" a | ina GRENFELL 


- 
o* SPRINGBOK ae 


gg > f * Put yourself among the many famous sportsmen who 
always wear and recommend Grenfell. Ever since it was designed for 
B.  Sir Wilfred Grenfell of Labrador, Grenfell Cloth 


a: has been chosen by great explorers and 
- - great sportsmen because it com- 
0 & bines maximum protection 
with minimum weight. 
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COMMENCING OCTOBER 1 ‘xy 
the Springbok Service will provide a new . 
at 2 low fare tourist Service between London and a 
Rep Johannesburg. Three flights per week by t 
=, pressurised “‘ Constellation” Aircraft. i 
@ TOURIST FARE LONDON—JOHANNESBURG t 
a £140 SINGLE & £252 RETURN * 
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SOUTH AFRICAN 
AIRWAYS 


in collaboration with B.O.A.C. 
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- GOLF F JACKETS, RAINCOATS, SPORTSWEAR 


HAYTHORNTHWAITE & SONS, LTD.. LODGE MILL, BURNLEY, LANCS. 
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TT skeleton of a hen, drawn by George Stubbs 
(1724-1806), comes from his “A Comparative 
Anatomical Exposition of the Structure of the Human 
Body with that of a Tiger and a common Fowl”. 
Stubbs himself taught anatomy ; and worked with the 
greatest anatomists and surgeons of his time. Since 
those days, the practice of surgery has made enormous 
progress and with it has marched a corresponding 
advance in veterinary and agricultural knowledge. Out- 
standing examples are the perfection of animal feeding 
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stuffs and artificial fertilizers. To distribute the great 
quantities of these materials used today a strong, light 
and hygienic form of packaging is needed. ‘The 
multiwall paper sack, of which millions are made every 
year by Bowaters, provides the answer. The sacks 
are non-returnable; and are destroyed after use. So 
one of the agents for the spreading of agricultural 
diseases is checked. Thus yet another branch of the 
Bowater Organisation helps to prosper the mechanics 
of science. 


Bowaters 


NEWSPRINT - MAGAZINE PAPERS - GRAVURE PAPERS a ae BANKS & BONDS - PURE PRINTING PAPERS 


CORRUGATED FIBREBOARD CONTAINERS FIBRE DRUMS 


PACKAGING PAPERS & BOARDS - PAPER BAGS 


MULTIWALL SACKS - PROTECTIVE WRAPPING PAPERS 
INSULATING BOARDS - HARDBOARDS 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED Great Britain - United States of America - Canada - Australia - South Africa - Eire - Norway - Sweden 
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58-ft. fast patrol launch ““SUNGA MARUTHAM,” built to the order 
of the Crown Agents for the Colonies for the Ceylon Customs Service. 





ENGINEERING, MARINE & WELDING EXHIBITION 
September 3rd to 17th, Olympia, London. 


On STAND 2F, GRAND HALL, we are exhibiting models 

from our range of Marine and Industrial Engines, also 

Propellers ; Liquid Fuel Burning Equipment, Boilers and the 

Thornycroft Funnel will be among examples of our Marine 
Engineering activities. 





iM Wacky Boatbuilders to the World 
; COMMERCIAL & PLEASURE CRAFT 


of any size—for every clime. 


Sco Tc 


: Write for descriptive literature to :— 
; SOHN 1 THORNYCROFT & CO. LIMITED, THORNYCROFT MOUSE, LONDON, $.W.1 
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By Appointment 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to the late King George V! 
Wm. Sanderson & Son, Led. 


‘ 


EUICLIDS soem 


PROBLEM FOR JOHN LAING & SON LTD. 









John Laing & Son Ltd. used a fleet of EUCLID Rear-Dump Wagons 
on their Banias (Syria) harbour contract for the Iraq Petroleum 
Company. 

As part of this immense undertaking, EUCLIDS hauled 12-ton rocks 
over 4} miles of mountainous road with gradients of 1 in 6—once 
again proving the superiority of Euclids on the toughest jobs. 


Leading contractors throughout the world depend on EUCLIDS... 
solving their large-scale earthmoving problems—earning bigger 
profits on every job. 


on Khe Dibelive Bath BLACKWOOD HODGE 


Scotch Whisky is the ideal drink for all occasions om, | 
$ Subsidiary Companies Branches Works oe a , iP 
AC a 








end Agencies throughout the World 





WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD. QUALITY ST. LEITH London Office: BATH HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.! 
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The face at the window 


As you travel round the world the face 
changes, the window often remains the 
same. Hotel Reforma, Mexico City — 
metal windows by Williams and Williams. 
Go North to the Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, East to the Victoria Falls Hotel 
in Africa, and yes . . . metal windows 
by Williams and Williams. Bangkok, 
Brussels, Bulawayo, Birmingham — 
the same old story. Why ? Because 

we have 18 factories around the 
world and agents in 46 countries. 
Because Architects and Builders 

find they get first class windows 

and first class service on the spot. 

That’s why ! 


METAL WINDOWS 
WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 





THE 





Manufacturers of metal windows, steel doors and door frames, 
Aluminex Patent Glazing and light steel fabrications all 
over the world. Head Office: Williams & Williams Lid., 


Reliance Works, Chester, England. 
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THE incorporation of the House of Garrard 
with the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company 
has brought together an uncxampled collection 
of gold, silver and silver-gilt Trophies. 

Both Companies are renowned for the many 


important presentation Pieces they have produced 


over many years—- Picces of fine design and 


rare craftsmanship. 
Together, these stocks offer a wide choice to all 


who are contemplating the purchase of Gold or 


Silver Plate to commemorate this historic year. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


| formerl; 


THE GOLDSMITHS & 


SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


OUR ONLY ADDRESS 
112 Regent Street London W.: 
TELEPHONE REGENT 3027 


34 TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 
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Superb Quality Fruits in Syrup 


STRAWBERRIES 
29-oz. tins, 54/- dozen. 


BLACKBERRIES 
APRICOTS 


29-oz. tins, 56/- dozen. 


YELLOW CLING PEACHES 


29-oz. tins, 60/- dozen. 


WILLIAM PEARS 


29-0z. tins, 56/- dozen. 


GREENGAGES 
29-oz. tins, 48/- dozen. 
All the above obtainable only from— 


EASTON FRUIT FARM PRODUCTS LTD. 
BIGBURY, SOUTH DEVON 


Carriage and Packing, 3/10 doz., 2/- half-doz. 
Cheque with order please. 
ORDERS ACKNOWLEDGED BY RETURN, 
PLEASE STATE STATION. 





29-oz. tins, 56/- doz. 17-oz. tins, 30/- doz. 
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The World’s Most Beautiful China 
During Nine Reigns 








Just think of all the Y wonderful things that can be made from Tartan materials. 
Here, at the Scotch House in Knightsbridge, the centre of the fashion world, you'll / 


find an exciting collection of over 200 authentic Tartans—gay—colourful— { 


permanently fashionable. Super Saxony 
quality 35/- per yard or top quality 
Worsted at 42/- per yard. Another highly 
favoured material is our Scottish Lambs 
Wool suiting. This is available in check, 
diagonal or herring-bone patterns in a 
variety of attractive shades at $0/- per 
yard. All are supreme in quality. 


Do call of you can, or se wrile for a small selection of 
patterns and a coy of ow calalogue on Highland Dress 
and accessories. Both are free and post free. 


SCOTLAND 








KNIGHTSBRIDGE ~* S.W.1 
Phone: KENsington 4421 /3 


IN THE HEART OF LONDON 


‘ 


; 
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STOKE-UPON-TRENT « EST. 160 YEARS 







OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 
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When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 

HALIFAX, N.S.— SAINT JOHN, N.B. 

QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 

VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


“EXPORT” 


CIGARETTES 
at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 











/ CMvERSITE DE 


EUCHATEL (suisse) 


Faculte des lettres 


avecSéminairede Francais moderne 
pour étudiants de langue étrangére 


Faculte des sciences 
préparant aux premiers examens 
de médecine. 

Faculté de droit avec 


Section des sciences commercia- 
les, économiques et sociales. 


Faculté de eae = 
rotestante 


Semestre d’hiver 1953-1954: 
15 octobre-27 mars. 


Renseignements au Secrétariat. 
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lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or :s part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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You'll be glad 
you got GILBEY’S 


GILBEYy. 
SPEY ROY 


re) 
OLD maTuURE 


y 
SCOTCH WHISA 


ano 
PRoouce or SCOT 
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Unlike a * wood,’ Johnnie Walker is perfectly * round.’ That is to say, 
the many fine whiskies from which it is blended are merged into perfect 
harmony. The ideal Scotch whisky has a golden velvety perfection, to 
flatter the palate and roll smoothly over the tongue. It is an ideal best 


realized in Johnnie Walker—thanks to 130 years experience in blending. 


JOHNNIE WALKER 





